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“ELECTRICALS” 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


F ever there was an " up and coming " industry, it is that which is concerned 

with the generation, distribution and utilisation of Electricity. The number 

of consumers already exceeds 82 millions and the amount of current used 
annually has almost trebled in the past ten years. 


Nevertheless, the Age of Electricity—when every home will employ it for 
lighting, heating, cooking, washing, cleaning, refrigeration, air-conditioning and 
a hundred-and-one domestic purposes—has yet to come. 


Investors can best participate in the assured and growing prosperity of this 
great industry through Electrical Industries Trust which enables them to 
invest sums of approximately £50 upwards over a range of 4! Companies, 
selected by experts after careful consideration of past record, present earning 
capacity and possibilities of future development. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approximate yield, based on the last two distributions of the Trust, 
42°), from dividends, plus ?°% from recurring bonuses and rights. 


Trustees: GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


@ Full information is given in booklet S.34 
which may be obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD., 165 MOORGATE, LONDON, £.0.2.  NATional 
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NLESS weather conditions detain them King George 
and Queen Elizabeth will by this time have begun their 
journey home. The value of the service they have rendered 
since they left these shores, the King in his way and the 
Queen in hers, is in the most literal sense inestimable, for 
there are no criteria by which it can be measured. The 
fundamental truth is that they have achieved everything 
achievable precisely because achievement was never in 
their minds. They did not go to Canada to draw 
the constitutional bonds that link that Dominion with the 
Commonwealth closer ; they did not go to the United States 
to change by a hairsbreadth the political relationship between 
their country and President Roosevelt’s. King George, as was 
most natural and fitting, took the earliest opportunity that 
offered to visit the oldest and nearest of his Dominions ; and 
it was at least as natural and at least as fitting that when he 
was so close to the United States an invitation to visit that 
great and friendly country should be at once extended and 
at once accepted. 


If no one could have doubted that the Royal visit would 
be a success, no one on either side of the Atlantic could have 
believed it would be the success it has been. Only those con- 
genitally insensible to the depths of human feeling could have 
read unmoved the daily descriptions of the unaffected 
enthusiasm of the vast crowds who awaited the King 
and Queen in every town and village in Canada—an enthu- 
siasm almost excelled, if that were possible, in the United 
States—and the remarkable capacity of the King and Queen 
to project, in what seemed a direct psychological contact with 
every individual, personalities of which the keynote is sim- 
plicity. That, more than anything, explains the still almost 
inexplicable success of the visit to the United States. In 
Canada the King’s reception could be counted on ; he went 
there as King of Canada, and Canada had never greeted its 
King before. To the United States he went as ruler of a 





THE ROYAL ERRAND 


‘kingship must always be subtly alien to democracy. A 



























friendly country, to which America owes its origin and its 
language, and as such he could be certain of a welcome that 
would be certainly courteous, and cordial so far as ordinary 
courtesy required. For the tumultuous demonstrations of 
friendship the visit evoked not even a man who knows his 
people as President Roosevelt does could be prepared. In no 
other foreign country could King George be greeted so ; no 
other visitor to the United States could have inspired any 
comparable manifestation of released emotions. 


Part of the explanation is the reaction against gratuitous 
suspicions. It had been suggested freely that King George 
was coming as political head of his country with ulterior 
motives. It was evident from the moment he crossed the 
frontier at Niagara that he came eager to see the United States 
and to meet its President and its people—for that and that 
alone. Americans are democratic to their depths. Belief in 
democracy has the strength of a religious faith. Democracy 
in France goes unquestioned, for France is a Republic like 
the United States. Democracy in Britain is always a little 
suspect, for it seems to chime ill with such an institution as 
hereditary monarchy ; a king can hardly be a democrat, and 


majority of America’s 130 millions may have believed that 
before last week ; not one of them can believe it seriously 
today. By some compelling intuition they recognised in 
King George as convinced a democrat as any citizen of Great 
Britain or the United States, a man like themselves, intent 
before all things on doing his particular work as they were 
on doing theirs. Democracy and humanity was the common 
link, and it is strong enough to stand a_ searching 
strain. There were no politics in the Royal visit, but 
America’s understanding appreciation of the King, and our 
appreciation of America’s tremendous greeting, are facts 
which cannot be a matter of entire indifference to the dicta- 
torships that are challenging democracy in the world. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE international situation is in appearance, if not in 

reality, markedly less favourable, and all the indica- 
tions are that it is not in appearance only. The challenge 
by Japan to British interests in the Far East may or may not 
have been timed to synchronise with other forms of pressure 
from various quarters in Europe. Even if not, the European 
moves are disturbing in themselves. Spain shows every sign 
of identifying herself increasingly with the Axis Powers, and 
the visit which Seftor Sufer has just been making to Rome 
is soon to be followed by a visit of Count Ciano to Madrid. 
Germany’s moves are more important. The verbal conflict 
over Danzig continues and German-Polish tension increases 
rather than diminishes, the more so since the Poles are 
alarmed with some reason at what is taking place in the 
former Czecho-Slovakia. The unrest there continues, 
and it is clear that Germany will never reduce to acquies- 
cence the provinces she has annexed ; Baron von Neurath 
has, however, had the grace to remit the heavy penalties 
he had imposed on the town of Kladno in reprisal for the 
murder of a German soldier there; it seems clear now that 
the man was killed not by a Czech but by another German. 
More serious is the German threat to Slovakia, whose 
fictitious independence is likely to be exchanged at any 
moment for the status imposed on Moravia and Bohemia. 
Announcements of full Anglo-Russian and Franco-Turkish 
agreement would be welcome offsets to these manifestations. 


* * * * 
The Japanese Challenge at Tientsin 


The Japanese blockade of the British and French Con- 
cessions at Tientsin differs from the series of provocative 
actions that have preceded it—such as the killing of Mr. 
Tinkler and the arrest of Colonel Spear—in that those may 
be explained away as incidents, but the blockade can only 
be maintained through considered policy. Whether the 
Japanese Government approves of this threatening attitude, 
or whether it is thrust on it by the military authorities, is not 
clear, but the effect is the same so far as this country is 
concerned. The refusal of the British authorities to hand 
over the four Chinese demanded by the Japanese was 
unquestionably within their rights. But the Japanese are 
asserting that the war has changed the whole basis of foreign 
rights in China, and the present action is a challenge to 
our status there under the Treaties. The interference with 
our trade at Tientsin, which, at any moment, may be 
followed by similar action at Shanghai, must obviously be 
the subject of vehement protest ; and if that is not enough 
the Cabinet have to face the serious consideration of the 
next step to be taken. If necessary the Japanese can be 
reminded that the Treaty Powers, which include the United 
States and France, have at their command many forms of 
retaliation short of war. 

* * * * 
A Check to Federation 


The rejection by a conference of Princes and their repre- 
sentatives in Bombay on Monday of the Instrument of 
Accession to the new Federal Constitution is a blow to the 
hopes reasonably entertained of the early establishment of 
constitutional government in India. The full import of the 
decision of the conference is not yet clear. Its vote was 
unanimous, but the Conference itself was not fully repre- 
sentative ; individual Princes have already declared their 
intention to accede. It appears to be not accession itself, 
but this particular instrument, that is being opposed, though 
there can be no doubt that the extension of Congress propa- 
ganda from British India to the States has raised the question 
of new safeguards for the States against the consequences of 
a majority vote in the Federal Parliament. For that reason 
the Princes may desire to see the Iastrument of Accession, 


O~ 


which defines the inalienable rights of the State 
strengthened. If this interpretation is correct there js ; 
reasonable prospect of a revised Instrument of Accession 
being accepted. But at best there must be considerable 
further delay, a matter for regret in any circumstances, 
and particularly in present circumstances. 

* x * * 


Militia Service and the Universities 


For a month or more there has been spirited debate jn 
educational circles on the question whether Militia seryice 
should come before a University course or after it. The 
pros and cons have been stated with so much effect as to 
leave many persons in a state of suspended judgement. Op 
the whole the best of the argument goes to those who would 
postpone the period of training. The age 20-21 for Militia 
service has been wisely chosen, but as an alternative 21-22 
is better on all grounds than 18-19. There is much to be 
said for not breaking the continuity of education between 
boyhood and young manhood—but much to be said for q 
clean break with the academic life between leaving the Uni- 
versity and entering business or a profession. There is force, 
also, in the argument that the presence in the Militia of a 
number of specially able men of 21 or 22 would provide a 
valuable leaven. 

* * * * 
Coal Reorganisation—the Last Phase 


The Coal Commission has been steadily preparing the way 
for the carrying out of the last stage of the Coal Mines Act, 
which must be reached in the form of compulsory, if not 
voluntary, amalgamations in 1940, and has now sent out a 
memorandum to all colliery-owners setting forth an “ outline 
plan.” Large powers have been put in the hands of the 
industry for price-fixing and making selling arrangements, 
and in return for the monopolistic powers conferred on them 
the owners are required to make production efficient by 
the merging of small concerns into large, well-organised units. 
But ainalgamation by consent is far better than compul- 
sion ; and this the Commission recognises. Indeed in anti- 
cipation of what must soon come important mergers have 
already been effected in many districts. But the conclusive 
stage, which will bring in the unwilling as well as the 
willing owners, has to be faced. The Commission puts 
forward a detailed scheme of amalgamations for each dis- 
trict, and invites the owners to consider it. At last we are 
in sight of a far-reaching and long-overdue reorganisation of 
an industry whose management has too often desei ved the 
reproaches of the workers. 

* * * x 


Air Raid Defence 


Practically every problem connected with A.R.P. is dealt 
with in the Civil Defence Bill, which received its third 
reading in the House of Commons on Wednesday. The ques- 
tion of deep shelters or slighter blast-proof shelters, and 
whose should be the responsibility for constructing them, 
loom large in the public imagination ; but there is a host of 
other provisions of equal urgency. A bulletin just issued by 
the Air Raid Defence League insists that what we have to 
be prepared for is a series of formidable lightning blows 
delivered in the first days of the war. Germany has built 
up her offensive strategy on the theory of a demoralising 
knock-out blow caused by heavy raiding on a scale which 
she could only maintain for a few weeks. The essence of 
civil defence therefore is readiness at the start. Swift 
evacuation is of supreme importance. The preparedness 
in advance of all the organisation for dealing with raids and 
maintaining confidence cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
So far as shelters are concerned, it is essential that, whetever 
form they should take, their provision should be speedy. 
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The Unwanted Child 

The Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Abortion discloses an unsatisfactory state of affairs, for which 
no single remedy exists. Criminal abortion appears unmis- 
takably on the upgrade, however cautiously the obviously 
imperfect evidence is construed. The Committee is 
probably in line with public opinion both in advising that 
it be made unmistakably plain that abortion to preserve life 
or health is lawful, and in refusing to agree with its dis- 
sentient member, Mrs. Thurtle, that four previous preg- 
nancies, as well as pregnancy resulting from rape or incest, 
should constitute legal justification. It is, however, deplor- 
able that no wide extension of birth-control facilities for 
married women is recommended. The case against indis- 
criminate abortion needs no argument ; it stands condemned 
on every ground of health, morals and public policy. But 
the argument is hardly less strong against the infliction of 
successive unwanted pregnancies on every woman who 
cannot prove that another baby will wreck her health ; and 
except for the fortunate few, that is what is implied by the 
refusal to use the national health services for more general 
birth-control instruction. In one way or another women 
will go on limiting their families ; lacking contraceptives 
they will try worse things. The fact that our whole con- 
temporary economic and social system penalises parenthood, 
and the possibilities of remedying that fact, are of course 
outside the Committee’s terms of reference. 


* * o * - 


Milk and Efficiency 

Mr. Thomas Baxter, chairman of the Milk Marketing 
Board, had a cheerful report to make at last Friday’s annual 
general meeting. Production rose over the year by nearly 
7 per cent. to top the thousand-million-gallon mark—an in- 
crease greater than that of the previous three years put 
together ; and almost the whole of this expansion was in the 
liquid milk market. The restrictive effects of the Board’s 
price policy are evidently relative only, and have been unmis- 
takably outweighed by the concurrent advertising campaign 
and the milk-in-schools scheme. Post hoc ergo propter hoc 
arguments are emphatically out of place here, but it can be 
fairly claimed on the Board’s behalf that the vicious circle 
predicted by some observers—high prices narrowing the 
remunerative liquid market, diversion of the resulting surplus 
to unremunerative manufacturing outlets, a consequent de- 
ficit necessitating higher liquid prices still—has been success- 
fully avoided. This success, however, does not make any 
sounder the fundamental policy of the flat pool price, which, 
for the benefit of inefficient or unsuitably placed producers, 
penalises the man whose methods and choice of locality best 
fit him to meet the public’s demand. The habit of making 
the efficient carry the inefficient is basically a graver defect 
of monopoly organisation than their immediate price policy 
towards the consumer. 

* * * * 


Refugees in Britain 

The correspondence between Sir Samuel Hoare and 
Colonel Wedgwood on the Home Office’s policy towards 
German refugees shows that, numerically speaking at all 
events, the “invasion of aliens” amounts to surprisingly 
little. Over the six years since Herr Hitler came to power 
the total has, allowing for re-emigration, reached only 25,000 
—which compares with 200,000 or thereabouts admitted into 
the U.S.A., where there is no restriction on the right to work. 
Reproaches to the hard-driven personnel of the Home Office 
are misdirected ; what is wanted is an altogether more 
generous policy, which should not be beyond the immediate 
economic capacities of the richest country in Europe. The 
long-run benefits of such a policy in counter-balancing the 
coming decline in our native population have been suffi- 
ciently derconstrated to show that generosity need not be 





entirely its‘own reward. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The House is 
suffering from a form of nervous depression. Even the more 
sanguine forecast another crisis before the end of the summer; 
but they believe that Hitler will not fight and, after a test of 
nerves in which we are victorious, the first steps towards 
genuine appeasement may be taken, and incidentally a 
General Election held with the triumphant return of the 
Peacemaker. The less sanguine predict a crisis almost imme- 
diately. The psychological effect of a Soviet agreement has 
already, they argue, been thrown away; our own people 
have been allowed to relapse again into a feeling of security, 
which the slightest knowledge of the position of our arms, 
vis-a-vis the Axis Powers, would dispel; while reports from 
Berlin tell of Hitler and von Ribbentrop in their most 
truculent mood. Many people seem to have changed their 
opinions recently about the inevitability of war. There are 
few advocates of surrender ; the overwhelming majority of 
the House would fight for Danzig or anywhere else against 
German aggression. But, Members ask, would the Cabinet? 
They give the impression of lacking virility ; they have been 
proved wrong so often that all their statements are received 
with scepticism, while, as Mr. Harold Macmillan wittily 
observed the other day, their conversion in recent months 
must have produced a traffic problem on the road to 
Damascus. 

* * * * 

Members from the Commons were only too ready to 
leave the turgid atmosphere of the Civil Defence Bill for 
another place on Monday, on the supposition that Lord 
Halifax would correct the misinterpretations of his speech 
made on the previous Thursday. The general impression 
was, however, that if the intentions of the Government were 
clearer, and if they inspired more confidence than they do, 
the speech of the Foreign Secretary would have been 
regarded as an admirable exposition of British policy. The 
mere suspicion that appeasement is in the offing is enough 
to excite violent opposition, both at home and, one under- 
stands, abroad. Lord Halifax contented himself by asking 
those who were in, doubt to re-read his speech as a whole. 
His position, at the moment, is one of great authority, and 
most Labour Members appear to accept his word without 
question. This is not to be entirely explained by the fact 
that he is removed from the hurly-burly of the Commons. 
If Mr. Chamberlain has considered at all the question of 
who is to succeed him, one hopes that he has not allowed the 
unfortunate accident of birth to prejudice his decision. 


* * * * 


There have been further repercussions of the Czecho- 
Slovakian gold transfer, and the retention in Spain of Italian 
war material. It semed to many people astonishing that the 
Labour Front Bench did not make more of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s confession that he knew, before the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement was signed, that such a future for Italian muni- 
tions was possible. What is even more astonishing is that 
Mr. Chamberlain, himself, did not say anything at all about 
it, because he must surely have realised that sooner or later 
there would be a disclosure, with the inevitable result of 
calling his own good faith into question. As for Sir John 
Simon’s defence of the two British directors of the B.LS., 
the whole House grew increasingly restive at his obvious 
determination not to answer the questions which were being 
put to him. Quite a number of Government supporters were 
of the opinion that, if the Chancellor is not called upon to 
answer either for the Bank of England or for the B.I.S., he 
certainly need not condone or seek to justify action which is 
contrary to British policy. Another incident of this nature, 
and many Tories will adopt yet one more Socialist proposal 
and advocate Government control over the Bank of England. 
If this does happen, Mr. Montagu Norman will have accom- 
plished what many people thought the Labour Party would 
never be able to do. 
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WARFARE BY LIES 


C LEAR and unexceptionable though the statement 
of British policy by Lord Halifax in the House 
of Lords last week was, Opposition critics in this 
country, who fixed their attention on one half of the 
speech to the exclusion of the other, compelled the 
Foreign Secretary to restate his case in the same place 
on Monday. That perhaps is no bad thing, for the 
essential features of British policy cannot be too often 
or too unequivocally proclaimed. Abroad they are 
being deliberately misinterpreted. Pursuing tactics 
completely divorced from all moral principle, Herr 
Hitler and Dr. Goebbels have made the encirclement 
lie the basis of their domestic policy. Germany, they 
protest, compelled by the pressure of her population to 
acquire new living-space—regardless of the fact that it 
is space belonging to and inhabited by some other 
nation—is being ruthlessly and methodically frustrated 
by a Great Britain assiduously bent on forging 
military alliances with a view not merely to hemming 
Germany in but (according to papers to which the 
wildest allegations are not repugnant) to committing 
actual aggression against her. 


That lie, for such it is, and no less uncompromising 
description should be applied to it, is unquestionably 
having its effect in a Germany from which truth is in 
the main being successfully excluded. That is the 
problem the British and other democratic governments 
have to face. If truth can be matched with lies in fair 
field no one need fear the issue. Nine-tenths of the 
German people desire war as little as ten-tenths of the 
British people do. But any German will be as ready 
to fight as any -Briton would in like case if he can be 
convinced that a concerted attempt is being made by a 
ring of enemies to stifle his country and deny her just 
claims. And if truth is excluded and lies are diligently 
enough disseminated it is not impossible to convince 
him of that. In such circumstances speeches like Lord 
Halifax’s can have only a limited effect in Germany, for 
they circulate there only subject to such suppressions 
and selections as may make them actually serve Herr 
Hitler’s ends. None the less, truth does in some degree 
penetrate into Germany in various ways, and there is 
a world-opinion which even Germany’s present rulers 
cannot completely disregard. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance that in non-Axis countries, particularly 
those bordering on Germany, Britain’s adhesion to a 
twofold policy—of resolute resistance to aggression 
combined with readiness for honest discussion (the 
adjective must be emphasised) at any moment—should 
be made clear beyond possibility of misconception. 

Some of the Government’s critics in this country are 
unconsciously helping Herr Hitler considerably. There 
could be no justification for arousing suspicion in Paris 
and Moscow by protesting that when Lord Halifax 
declared himself ready to negotiate in certain circum- 
stances he was reverting to a discredited policy of 
appeasement. No one has ever accused Mr. Cordell 
Hull of tenderness towards Germany, and it is a not 
uninstructive coincidence that on the day when the 
British Foreign Secretary was declaring that :f the threat 
of resort to force were abandoned the whole weight of 
this country would be thrown in favour of fair settle- 
ments by negotiation the American Secretary of State 


was inviting the Axis Powers to enter into trade agiee. 
ments beneficial equally to themselves and to the Unite 
States. It is a peculiar satisfaction to be assured that in 
respect neither of military preparedness nor of pre. 
paredness for negotiation is there any difference of 
opinion or policy between the two democracies linked 
by the Atlantic. For them and for every State asso. 
ciated in the so-called peace bloc a settlement by 
negotiation of any claims that may be preferred is the 
supreme objective, and resort to arms no better at beg 
than a disastrous last resort. 

Herr Hitler knows that. Dr. Goebbels knows it. But 
the German people must not know it. They must be 
fed on a ceaseless stream of lying propaganda and con- 
vinced that their country’s enemies are denying it 
Lebensraum—living-space. The manipulation of the 
legend is fantastic. Lebensraum is needed for the 
population, and an adjacent country is annexed. But 
that increases the population, so fresh Lebensraum 
must be sought. The claims of 85,000,000 Germans to 
Lebensraum cannot be denied, declares Dr. Goebbels, 
Originally it was 66,000,000 Germans. They secured 
new Lebensraum in Austria. But that brought the 
population to 73,000,000, and Czecho-Slovakia was 
“acquired.” With some 86,000 square miles (nearly 
half the area of the Germany of 1937) added, the 
demand for Lebensraum is more insistent than ever. 
Where are these calculated and transparent pretensions 
to end? That they shall not end in more annexations 
Great Britain and France, Poland, Russia and Turkey 
are resolved. If Lebensraum is otherwise interpreted, 
if Germany claims that she cannot live without free 
access to European markets, and is ready to treat trade 
as trade and not as an instrument of political domina- 
tion, then her claims can be discussed and a fair settle- 
ment should be perfectly attainable. That is a truth 
that must be given currency in every country where 
truth is free, and be conveyed by any means possible to 
as many of the German people as can be reached. 

That necessity raises the whole question of the war 
of truth with lies. Lies, suppression of truth, sugges- 
tion or assertion of what is false, misrepresentation in 
any form that may prove serviceable, are the chief instru- 
ment with which the German and Italian Governments 
mould their peoples to their purpose. In attempting to 
contend against that from outside we are under an 
immense handicap, though more might be done than we 
are doing. But German propagand? is not for home 
consumption only. 1n countries friendly to our own like 
Portugal and Egypt and Iraq, radio talks, a subsidised 
Press, visiting lecturers and a variety of other agents 
and instruments serve the unalterable purpose of bring- 
ing this country into disrepute and justifying Germany’s 
claims and aims. Thanks perhaps to our native tolerance 
the Government is far too apathetic in the face of what is 
in reality a grave danger. It is in this field that the 
first dispositions for war are being made, and unless 
the German moves are countered she will win for her- 
self a position favourable enough to encourage her in 
some new and fatal aggression. 

That is the case for the institution here and now of a 
Ministry of Information that will co-ordinate the few 
existing, and evolve many new, agencies for the proper 
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resentation of British policy and British aims to the 

ples of the world, including the Germans and 
Italians. It will start under an apparent disadvantage, 
in that it must confine itself resolutely to facts, while 
the totalitarians know no such restriction, but it has 
been shown already in Germany that propaganda which 
ignores truth defeats itself, whatever temporary vitality 
new mendacities may impart. No public department 
could have a more delicate task to discharge, or need to 
draw more largely on specialised experience, than a 
Ministry called on to measure itself against Dr. Goebbels 


THE CLAIMS OF 


NCE a year, on the occasion of the Colonial Office 

vote, the House of Commons turns its attention to 

that vast portion of the British Empire whose inhabi- 

tants are not in a position to control their own govern- 

ment. Here, in the colonies and mandatory territories, 

democracy has to dictate while it educates, and in its 

rule in extreme cases is only differentiated from 

dictatorship by the degree in which British public 

opinion, assert! ig itself on behalf of backward races, can 

influence the administration. Perpetual vigilance is 

needed to ensure that a sound and forward-looking 

policy is adopted, that it is supported from at home, and 

efficiently carried out overseas. Germany is clamouring 

at the doors. She demands the restoration of her old 

colonies. If our final attitude to that demand should 

be rejection, it must rest on the ground that our way of 
doing the job is best for Africa and other colonial areas ; 

if it should be conditional acceptance, the conditions 
should be based upon experience learnt from unstinted 
effort. In either case an immense responsibility rests on 
Great Britain. 

In making his statement last week Mr. MacDonald 
showed himself aware of the magnitude of the problem, 
but there was nothing to suggest that the Government 
was treating it as if it were a major question of general 
policy. It may not be desirable that the British should 
be as exact as the French in laying down the ultimate 
forms of colonial development; but since it must be 
assumed that the final goal is self-government for the 
natives, we expect a conscious policy in regard to educa- 
tion (on which Mr. MacDonald had nothing to report), 
and since we accept the view of our trusteeship in 
colonies and mandatory areas, we ought to show, as Sir 
Edward Grigg indicated, in an important speech on June 
8th, in what way we are prepared to share the oppor- 
tunities and advantages with others. What more can be 
done to increase the prosperity of the dependent popu- 
lations, vast numbers of whom are living in abysmal 
poverty? And what is to be the political relationship cf 
Africa to Europe? Will it, in another war, be drawn into 
cur quarrels as it was in the Great War, or is it to be 
freed from such dismal results of association with white 
peoples? 

The part which the continent of Africa takes in the 
world’s economy is far less than would be expected 
from its size. It has only 4.5 per cent. of the world’s 
export, and 4.8 per cent. of the import trade. Nor does 
it make up for this small trade by heavy consumption 
of its own products. In most regions, Lord Hailey has 
shown, there is not much opportunity for white settlers 
to expect to make a living by engaging in manual labour 





and his Italian counterpart. Some current rumours re- 
garding the Government’s intentions in this respect are 
alarming. This is no task for professional diplomatists, 
or for men successful in pushing sales of soap. Not even 
journalists are necessarily equipped for the task, though 
it is in line with their life-work. But individuals do exist 
with the required insight and flair and an integrity of 
character impervious to the insistent temptation to fight 
lies with lies. Their services are urgently needed, and 
it is to be hoped that someone in the Cabinet knows 
where to find them. 


THE COLONIES 


in agricultural occupations alone. But this is not to 
say that there is no scope for white immigration. Sir 
Edward Grigg insists that the economic welfare of East 
Africa imperatively demands a gradual influx of immi- 
grants who could maintain themselves upon a moderate 
acreage of land and who could start also some simple 
and minor industries. The latter condition is essential, 
but it involves capital expenditure, and at present there 
is little encouragement for a flow of capital to East 
Africa. European settlers are not going to East Africa, 
with this notable exception—Germans, of Nazi sympa- 
thies, are finding their way there with assistance from 
their own Government. In fact, the only considerable 
immigration into British East Africa is that of Nazis. 

If it is possible for Nazi Germany to promote settle- 
ment in Africa, then it is surely possible for our Govern- 
ment to promote settlement by Jewish and other 
refugees. But they cannot be sent to our African 
dependencies on a considerable scale until the possibili- 
ties have been carefully surveyed and money made 
available. The Government have already made in- 
quiries in regard to certain Colonial areas. The report 
for British Guiana has shown that a small, but only a 
small, colonisation is possible there, and the question 
has also been examined by the Governor of Tangan- 
yika and the Commissions for Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. But it is not enough to survey the problem 
in a perfunctory way. The question is not whether, 
in existing circumstances, there is the land and 
prospect of occupation to warrant the sending of batches 
of refugees from Europe. It is rather, what could be 
done if the Government would make it a matter of 
policy to foster the establishment of small industries to 
operate in conjunction with agriculture, and open up to 
new enterprise the immense under-developed territories 
which are in our charge. 

The question with which the Colonial Office has to 
deal concerns the whole Empire and the world. The 
economic, moral and political future of the black races is 
now in the making. Are they to be exploited and ulti- 
mately antagonised, or are they to be assisted in their 
development? Are they to be used as catspaws in the 
quarrels of Europe, or are they to be scrupulously pro- 
tected from our ideological conflicts and preparations 
for war? Are they to be imaginatively assisted to take 
their part in the economic re-organisation of the world, 
or do we leave them stranded mid-way between the old 
primitive savagery and the civilisation only a veneer of 
which has so far affected them? These are questions 
which demand the close and constant interest of 
Parliament. Lord Hailey has suggested the appoint- 
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ment of a Parliamentary Committee which should similar requests for other departments, the answer Surel 
receive reports from the different territories, interview is that the Colonial Office is in a unique Position—jt d 
officials, and make its own reports to the House of the only Department of State which is in charge of the 
Commons. Mr. Noel Baker and Sir R. Glyn urged the government of scores of millions of people who have 
Government to set up some such committee which would no representative institutions and little or no gq in 
be in permanent session and keep Parliament in what is done on their behalf. Since that is so, the least 
touch with Colonial Office policy. If it is objected, as it that we as a democracy can do is to insist that our own 
was objected by Mr. Petherick, that the setting up of representative body shall be provided with the machinery 
such a committee would make it impossible to refuse of effective criticism. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N interesting, though obviously not an original, question Stanley in the House on Tuesday. Here, apparently, th 

is raised by an American reader of this column. Just matter ends. It will be interesting to observe whether Thy 
as captive Greece took her fierce captor captive by Times, which sets something of a standard in such matters 
imparting to Rome Greek culture, is there not, he asks, will continue to refer, as it has done lately, to the “ Oxford” 
a real danger that Germany, by driving Great Britain to Group, or relapse into the normal Oxford Group. Mr, 
conscription, authoritarianism and other typical character- Stanley’s award appears to confer a good claim to the latte, 
istics of German militarism, may be gradually robbing The common opinion in the House seems to be that while 
Englishmen of the freedom which Germans have long this is not among the momentous questions of the day, th 
since had to surrender? Few of us can have failed to ask President of the Board of Trade made a bad decision. 
that ourselves. The reality of the danger is incontestable. 
But so far, I think, the answer to the question is reassur- 
ing. There has been very little encroachment on individual 
freedom—too little, perhaps, for full efficiency. Conscrip- 
tion has been accepted by the country, and by the men it 


immediately concerns, not as an invasion of liberty, but have been chief of the Soviet Government’s Military In- 
as an organisation of the service which a citizen is ready  telligence Bureau in Western Europe. General Krivitsky’s 
ungrudgingly to render. All the concern is that rich and bona fides was sharply challenged by the radical paper the 
poor shall stand on the same footing, a principle that will New Masses, but as the Post. has now resumed publicatioa 
inevitably be prejudiced in some degree if sanction is given of his articles it has presumably satisfied itself on the point, 
to the proposal—otherwise entirely sound—that university Jn his latest contribution General Krivitsky offers answers 
men alone shall have the right to postpone their training to the inevitable question why the prisoners in the various 
till the age of 22 or 23. In one sense our liberties are in notorious treason trials confessed so volubly, and often— 
our own hands. A  self-disciplined democracy does not obviously—mendaciously. One answer is because by their 
sacrifice its liberty when it decides to do voluntarily what own confession and condemnation they could save their 
it might otherwise be compelled to do. families from being further assailed. The other is that the 
. * x * Ogpu, or secret police, claim that, given a little time, they 
I should be reluctant to say a word in gratuitous criticism © Make anyone confess to anything. They have, in fact, 
of Lord Perth. But it is not criticism, let alone gratuitous CCasionally failed, but very rarely. One method quoted by 
criticism, to say that just as he has no special qualifications Krivitsky is to keep a prisoner standing on one leg for ten 
for running the Ministry of Agriculture, so he has no special hours—which, in fact, must be physically impossible. 
qualifications for running a Ministry of Information, to ” * ° - 
which the Government appears to intend to assign him The theft of the Watteau from the Louvre, carried out, as 
(unless indeed, with its genius for doing things by halves, it it appears to have been, in broad daylight, when the galleries 
intends to make Information merely a section of the Foreign were open to the general public, is on the face of it a 
Office). Mr. Chamberlain may think no special qualifications temarkable achievement. But given enough self-confidence 
are needed for such a post. If so, he is abysmally wrong. and a confederate or two to keep watch, it ought not to 
Special qualifications and specialised experience are essential, be really difficult to carry through. Few members of the 
and the last man who could be expected to possess them is an Public would think it their business to interfere with a man 
ex-Ambassador who has spent the whole of his official career looking like an official who openly removed a picture (small 
in posts where publicity is usually shunned resolutely and enough to be easily portable) from the wall, or would, indeed, 
the Press is regarded as an institution to be kept courteously take much notice of him, any more than the passers-by in 
at arm’s length. Journalists at Geneva, it is fair to say, never Piccadilly did when the historic Cambridge practical jokers 
had reason to complain of Sir Eric Drummond’s aloofness, Of thirty-five years ago dressed themselves as workmen 
but he would never have claimed then, and I should be very and proceeded to dig a hole in the thoroughfare. It is the 
surprised to hear that he claimed now, that the science, or kind of thing that cannot be done often, but, on the whole, 
art, of publicity was within his competence. it is surprising that it is not done oftener. 


* * * * 
* * * * 


Most social workers are familiar with the deplorably low 
I was wrong, it seems, in thinking that Mr. A. P. Herbert wages commonly paid in hotels, restaurants and clubs—the 


would succeed in dissuading the President of the Board of result, no doubt, largely of the assumption that tips will 
Trade to disallow the incorporation of Dr. Buchman’s move- bring the total to a reasonable level. Apparently conditions 
ment under the name of the Oxford Group. Mr. Stanley in some of the restaurants run by Government Departments 
was wrong, in my judgement, in giving official approval to are as bad as any—indeed, in some ways worse, for in this 
the appropriation by the Group of an appellation to which case there are no tips. I am told, for example, of one of them 


* x * * 

I have referred more than once in recent weeks to th 
revelations regarding aspects of the Soviet régime published 
earlier this year in the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia 
under the name of a General Krivitsky, who was said to 


that can establish no good title. And Mr. Herbert himself where a woman of 29 was being >aid (she has since broken 
was wrong—again, of course, in my judgement—in applying down) 19s. a week, together, I imagine, with some food. A 
wage of 19s., out of which Ios. goes in rent, provides nv 
JANUS. 


language of quite undue vilification to the members of the 
Group movement in the course of his controversy with Mr. great scope for the full life. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


AND THE 


AXIS 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


UGOSLAVIA is the principal State of the Balkan penin- 
sula, and of great importance to the Axis Powers. Her 
economic resources are eagerly sought, and have often been 
described in the British Press. But equally important are 
certain strategic features of her geographical! position. 

The northern province of the country is Slovenia. Its 
inhabitants have a language of their own, and have never 
before lived in the same State as the Serbs and Croats. They 
separate German Austria from the sea, and part of the main 
line from Vienna to Trieste passes through their territory. 
They have a small, but extremely aggressive, German 
minority, which has succeeded in provoking a number of 
minor incidents, which the German Press have used to de- 
nounce the “intolerable, anti-German” attitude of their 
neighbours. On grounds of “liberation of oppressed Ger- 
mans” or of “ German living-space,” Hitler might claim to 
annex Slovenia as a “ protectorate.” The dominant Slovene 
group are the Clericals, whose leader, Koroshetz, as Minister 
of the Interior and chief personal adviser of Prince Paul, has 
secured in the last years an effective autonomy for his people. 

The Cterical politicians claim to be optimistic about the 
German danger. They declare that Italy will never allow 
Germany to seize Slovenia, since the Germans would then 
be separated from the Adriatic only by a small strip of 
Italian territory, inhabited not by Italians, but by Slovenes. 
(It may be remembered that similar arguments were once used 
about Austria and the Brenner.) Although some Slovene 
priests would be content, in the last resort, to be annexed by 
Italy, and hope that the Pope would guarantee their rights, 
the majority of Slovenes have no desire to be “ liberated ” by 
either Dictator from Jugoslavia, in which they have never 
had reason to complain of oppression. They know well that 
their kinsmen in Italy are even more brutally maltreated than 
those in Austria. But the Slovene peasant, although econo- 
mically and culturally more advanced than the Croats or 
Serbs, has no tradition of political activity. He passively 
obeys his leaders, whose policy, although backed by all the 
subtleties of Catholic diplomatic intrigue, is not always 
beneficial to Slovene independence. 

The north-eastern part of Jugoslavia is formed by Croatia, 
Slavonia and Vojvodina. Slavonia is the plain between the 
two rivers, Drava and Sava, the chief tributaries of the 
Danube in South-Eastern Europe. The main railway line 
from Italy to the South-East passes through Slavonia between 
Zagreb and Belgrade. Last year great efforts were made to 
create a strip of German colonists along the Drava, connect- 
ing South-East Austria with Vojvodina. Poor German 
peasants suddenly acquired large sums of money to buy the 
properties of Croats or Serbs. ‘This is now prevented by a 
ban on purchases of land near the frontier. Vojvodina is 
the Danube province north of Belgrade. Through it passes 
the main railway-line from Budapest to Belgrade. It con- 
tains a large Hungarian minority, consisting mainly of land- 
less agricultural labourers. Its German minority, also large, 
is composed of prosperous peasants. It is dominated by the 
Nazis, who profited by the freedom allowed them by the 
Germanophile Stoyadinovitch to organise it in a compact 
block. 

East of Belgrade, Jugoslavia possesses a section of the 
Danube, which first passes through Serbia and then forms 
the frontier between Jugoslavia and Rumania. The Serbian 
bank is inhabited by a Rumanian minority of over 100,000. 
These rivers and railways are essential lines of communica- 
tion for Germany in any offensive to the South-East. All 
the minorities are useful pawns in the German game. But 
even more useful might be the discontent of the Croats. For 
twenty years their claims for autonomy within the Jugoslav 
States have been ignored by the Belgrade Governmenis. In 


April the Prime Minister Tsvetkovitch officially declared the 
Croatian question to be an important problem, needing 
immediate solution, and came to Zagreb to discuss it with 
the Croatian leader, Matchek. The agreement signed by 
both was rejected by the Prince Regent Paul. Although 
official spokesmen declare that they desire a settlement, and 
that the negotiations will be resumed, there is no doubt that 
great bitterness is felt in Zagreb at the curt rejection of an 
agreement which was only concluded after numerous con- 
cessions from the Croatian side. There is a faction in Zagreb 
which hopes for “ deliverance” from Hitler or Mussolini. 
Although the immense majority of Croats, organised in the 
democratic and socially progressive Peasant Party, are 
against this, there is a great deal of discontent and exaspera- 
tion which could be exploited by a skilful propaganda. 

Italy, too, has strategic aims in Jugoslavia. The most 
obvious of these are in Dalmatia, to which Mussolini has 
never renounced his claim. Hardly less important is Mace- 
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The route from Albania to Salonica is through 
If Italy could control this route she would 
dominate the Aegean. Greece would be encircled on land, 
and forced into submission to the Axis. Western Macedonia 
is inhabited by Albanians. These were at first indignant at 
the Italian invasion. But they have suffered for twenty years 
from political, cultural and economic oppression, and have 
no reason to feel enthusiastic about Jugoslavia. There is a 
certain attraction about unification with Albania, even if it 
is only under another foreign despotism. Italian agents are 
increasing their propaganda among both the Albanians and 
the Macedonian Slavs. The latter have been for fifty years 
a cause of dispute between Serbia and Bulgaria. Under 
Jugoslavia they suffer from police-terror and economic ex- 
ploitation. Tobacco is bought from the peasants by the 
State Monopoly, the only legal buyer, at a twentieth of the 
price at which it is sold to the public. The Macedonian 
dialect is forbidden, and its use may be punished with a fine 
of 10 dinars per word. 

In these conditions, it is not surprising that the discon- 
tented population have listened to Bulgarian agitators. Italy 
supported Bulgarian aspirations after the War, and gave 
money to Vanche Mihailoff, the leader of the Macedonian 
terrorists in Bulgaria. Mihailoff was driven from Bulgaria 
in 1934, and is now in Italy. In Bulgaria itself the people 
sincerely desire friendship with Jugoslavia, but in the Court 
group, which dominates the country, the hope of annexing 
Macedonia is still strong. The Macedonian Slavs them- 


donia. 
Macedonia. 
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selves claim that they are neither Serbs nor Bulgars, but a 
separate people. The young Macedonians wish to be no 
longer a barrier, but a bond, between the two neighbouring 
peoples. Their aim is an autonomous Macedonia within a 
Southern Slav Federation, which shall include Bulgaria. 
They consider Mihailoff as a traitor, an agent of Italian and 
Bulgarian imperialism. But these autonomists, the most loyal 
Jugoslavs in Macedonia, have democratic ideas, and are 
therefore rigorously suppressed by the Belgrade Govern- 
ment, which tries to show its good will to the Macedonians 
by installing in important administrative positions former 
members of Mihailoff’s organisation, who still work with 
Italy against the State. 

To make the Jugoslavs fight against Great Britain and 
France would be difficult, and against Russia impossible. 
But the Axis Powers hope to obtain a “ neutrality” which 


AMERICA AND THE 


By ERWIN 


ESPITE—and, one might truly add, because of— 

extreme pressure from many American Jews, the 
United States Government is ‘most unlikely to intervene in 
any way in the Palestine situation. Jews here have, of 
course, been very active in protest. They have been joined 
by a few other interested persons and newspapers. But 
by and large American opinion is little interested in the 
issue, and unwilling to increase any of Great Britain’s 
problems at this time. The most general non-Jewish view 
is simply that the British Government had a hard choice, 
and that there is little ground for condemnation in so 
thorny a dilemma. 

There are numerous reasons why the Administration is 
unlikely to take any action. The first is that there is no in- 
clination to imply or accept any responsibility in Palestine 
by interposing official views or protests. On October 14th, 
1938, Secretary Hull said—and reiterated on May 18th, 
1939—that “it is expected that this Government will have 
an opportunity to submit its views to the British Government 
with respect to any changes affecting American rights which 
may be proposed in the Palestine Mandate.” But this was 
simply a form of words, implying no action. The second 
reason for complete aloofness is the Administration’s con- 
tinuing desire to place no obstacles in Britain’s path in these 
difficult days. And a third and very strong inner-political 
reason is that the Administration does not wish to expose 
itself more than it can possibly help to the charge that it is 
dominated by Jewish influences. There is enough trouble 
on this score already, and the flames of fanatical racial 
feeling are already flickering in certain fetid corners of the 
American scene. 

The problems of Jewish political and nationalistic feeling 
are seriously troubling thoughtful Jews here. The numerous 
lunatic-fringe Anti-Semitic organisations recently uncovered - 
and investigated by the Dies Committee of the House of 
Representatives are in themselves not particularly serious. 
But under the stress of a new crisis, a new depression, a 
reaction from the Roosevelt Administration, this ant’ fewish 
feeling might be the cement to hold together what has 
just been called Star-Spangled Fascism. It is fantastic to 
assume—as a note by Janus recently observed in The 
Spectator—that American public opinion is turning from 
President Roosevelt because he appointed numerous Jews 
to high public office, and has been actively anti-Nazi. No 
such reaction is taking place. But every so often in Ameri- 
can history a wave of racial or religious fanaticism arises. 
In the post-War period anti-Semitism was sponsored and 
financed by Henry Ford in his Dearborn Independent of 
ill-fated memory. In 1924 the revived Ku Klux Klan, 
which was anti-Roman Catholic rather than anti-Jewish, was 
a real political facter in a score of States. But these 
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will enable them to use the Dalmatian ports, the Slovene 
railways, the Vojvodina line and the Jugoslav section of 
the Danube. Control of the latter would mean that in cage 
of war in Rumania, the Germany army in Hungary would 
establish from the beginning a connexion with the Bulgarian 
army. If these terms were refused, Jugoslavia might be 
threatened: with disruption. Prince Paul tries to postpone 
the decision. But his position is weak. Completely isolateg 
in Europe, he must face the consequences of the policy 
consistently pursued since the death of his cousin, fs 
motive is his terror of the democratic ideas and _ socia| 
aspirations of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. But the 
more brutally popular feeling is suppressed, the stronger 
it becomes. However great the dangers into which the mis. 
takes of their leaders have brought them, sooner or later 
these peoples will make themselves felt in Europe. 


PALESTINE PROBLEM 


D. CANHAM : 
Washington. 


moments of fanaticism did not also coincide with world 
crisis or severe depression. So it is not possible to dismiss 
the various lunatic-fringe movements today as of no 
significance. 

Intelligent Jews, as well as their friends, are alert to the 
situation, and that is one reason why they deplored a 
passionate outcry over Palestine policy. The case was 
thoughtfully expressed by Rabbi Lazaron of Baltimore, one 
of the most distinguished of conservative Jews, when he 
wrote to the Baltimore Sun: “ My association with Zionism 
meant much to me. .. . These latter years, however, I have 
watched with growing concern the emphasis upon political 
and Diaspora nationalism among Jews, with its dangerous 
repercussions here (italics mine, E. D. C.). I have seen 
the Palestine cause drawn into the game of international 
politics, and made the football of British-German-Italian 
imperialism. I have suffered with the tragic dilemma of 
our people in Palestine as increasingly they became victims 
of forces beyond their control. I have watched the dis- 
illusionment of those whose hopes had been raised too high. 

““As an American Jew of many generations, I am par- 
ticularly concerned with the possible deleterious influences 
which the philosophy and programme of secular Jewish 
nationalism have set in motion here. Integration into 
American life has been inhibited and delayed. To the 
factors working from without to ghetto-ise us, and over 
which we have no control, unfortunately we have added 
and created our own. Emotional and intellectual reactions 
among Jews have been developed which have caused our 
fellow-citizens to misunderstand us. The universal ideas 
and ethical verities of Judaism which are the bases of all 
religion in our Western World have been swamped by the 
secular-nationalistic and the particularistic so that our very 
reason for being has become obscured in the minds of 
Jews and non-Jews alike.” 

Rabbi Lazaron counsels the Jewish Agency in Palestine 
to drop its political motivation, and be constituted an 
economic instrument for the development of the land. “ Any 
Jewish polity in Palestine,” he says, “ whenever created, will 
always be at the mercy of contending international fozces. 
But a cultural-religious homeland will not be thus con- 
stantly in danger. And a cultural homeland has already 
been created. No empire can destroy it. It exists in a 
settlement half a million strong. It exists in the hearts of 
Jews all over the world.” 

These views strike a more responsive chord in most 
American thinking than the militant and passionate claims 
of the political Zionists. They point to more complete 
“integration into American life,’ which is one of the 
answers to anti-Semitism here. The lunatic fringe in the 
United States doubtless depends on economic factors more 
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than anything else, and as a recent writer said, “the 
country is due for some discomforting, and perhaps pro- 
longed, attacks of ideological indigestion.” 

The American (or star-spangled) Fascists whom I men- 
tioned are a fantastic lot. Chief among them is retired Major- 
General George Van Horn Moseley. His frankly confessed 
Jan—one among many—is to elect a sympathetic Presi- 
dent, have the President summon the Governors of the 48 
States to the White House on the day of his inauguration, 
detain them in the spacious East Room, and persuade them 
to sign proclamations of martial law in their various States. 
“With these requests in hand,” the General toid an inter- 
viewer from the Saturday Evening Post, “the President 


WHAT I[ FIND IN 


will call out the Army and the National Guard, and tell them 
that he wants the country thoroughly cleaned of Reds and 
Red sympathisers. (In Fascist terminology, ‘ Red’ is partly 
synonymous with ‘Jew.’) From that point, if he’s a wise 
man, he’ll let the boys go to it.” 

Happily, this sort of thinking is being let out into the air 
and light of day, where American common sense can laugh 
at it. But more than laughing is required. World issues are 
involved. As Gen. Moseley continued: “The German- 
American Bund will see to it that America is not taken over 
by the Reds.” Well, Americans are forewarned and ready, 
and Republicans, Democrats, or New Dealers—on this issue 
at least—are prepared to do their own hard thinking. 


THE GOSPELS 


By H. G. WOOD 


E usually approach the Gospels under the influence of 
a long line of commentators and authors of lives of 
Jesus who have sought to harmonise the records and make 
a clear, connected narrative out of their contents. In con- 
sequence we slur over the limitations and the inconsistences 
of our sources. Since we expect to find in them something 
in the nature of a biography, we are surprised when we 
realise the uncertainty attaching to all attempts to write a 
life of Jesus. Mr. Joad, bringing an independent judgement 
to the re-reading of the Gospels, discovers at once (as he 
told us in last week’s Spectator) an outstanding charac- 
teristic which German scholars have been laboriously 
demonstrating in the post-War period. The Gospels 
consist in the main of detached fragmentary tradi- 
tions, preserved and arranged for purposes of evangelism 
and edification. They are not simple historical records. 
They tell us what the primitive Church believed about her 
Lord, and it may be that, in Dr. R. H. Lightfoot’s words, 
“for all the inestimable value of the Gospels, they yield us 
little more than a whisper of His voice: we trace in them 
but the outskirts of His ways.” 

If the fact that the Gospels were written to inspire faith 
in Jesus as Son of God evokes mistrust in twentieth- 
century minds, the archaism of the authorised version 
sometimes occasions misunderstanding. Few sayings of 
Jesus are more often misinterpreted than “Take no thought 
for the morrow,” which should be rendered “ Be not anxious 
for the morrow.” Jesus is not commending lack of fore- 
thought, He is condemning that feverish anxiety for economic 
security which is in part the real cause and in part the dis- 
honest defence of aggression in the modern world. Jesus 
did indeed direct His disciples, when they went out to pub- 
lish the good news, to rely on hospitality to supply their 
daily needs, and He encouraged them to believe that they 
would not be disappointed. But He never promised them 
an easy time, and He held out to them the prospect of per- 
secution and martyrdom. 

Some characteristics of the original teaching also lead to 
misconception. Sometimes the sayings of Jesus resemble 
proverbial wisdom, where complementary truths are stated 
in seemingly contradictory forms, as in such pairs as “ Look 
before you leap ” and “ Nothing venture, nothing have,” or 
“Penny wise, pound foolish” and “Look after the pence 
and the pounds will take care of themselves.” It is easy to 
discover contradictions in teaching of this kind, but the 
discoverer is deservedly suspected of failing to penetrate 
below the surface. Still more disconcerting are those 
“ pregnant and magnanimous hyperboles,” as R. L. S. called 
them, in which Christ so often finds words that “ transcend 
all commonplace morality.” “It is easier for a camel to 
pass through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom.” Men have sought to soften the challenge of 
such a pregnant and magnanimous hyperbole, by identifying 
the needle’s eye with a low narrow gateway in Jerusalem 


through which an unloaded camel might squeeze. It is 
not blind unbelief, but plain common sense that is sure to 
err and scan such sayings to no purpose. No reader finds 
much in the Gospels who does not appreciate what R. L. S. 
called “the bold poetry of thought by which men can be 
strung up above the level of everyday conceptions to take 
a broader look upon experience or accept some higher 
principle of conduct.” 

I doubt whether it is possible for any of us to come to the 
Gospels without theological and other prepossessions. But 
it is strange how some prepossessions linger. Early im- 
pressions go deep, and if the first fond prayers which our lips 
in childhood framed took the form, “ Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild, look upon a little child,” we cannot rid our minds 
of this childish picture. Yet this picture is shattered for 
ever for anyone who has read William Blake’s Everlasting 
Gospel, 

Was Jesus gentle or did He 

Show any marks of gentility? 
And in spite, or perhaps because, of his poetic madness, Blake 
is not to be despised as an interpreter. He at least under- 
stood how Jesus could speak so simply of Mercy, Pity, 
Truth and Love and yet confront men with the thunder and 
lightning of apocalyptic judgements. Underlying all 
apparent oppositions of mercy and judgement, there is a 
unity in the everlasting Gospel, which is lost when we dis- 
tinguish ethical plums from apocalyptic dough. 

If orthodoxy tends to emasculate Jesus and deny His full 
humanity by reducing -His emotions to compassion and 
pity, the humanitarian always sets out to find the 
supremely wise teacher or the revolutionary social re- 
former in the prophet or the carpenter of Nazareth, and 
so when he re-reads the Gospels with any sincerity, 
he is bound to register his disappointment, for the 
Jesus of the Gospels is neither the one nor the other. 
Classify Jesus with Confucius and Lao-tze, with Buddha 
and Socrates, and at once we have the uneasy feeling of a 
misfit. Jesus has no Weltanschauung, no philosophy of 
religion, no systematic ethic. No problem of life or conduct 
is discusséd or analysed in the Gospels, and Schlegel’s 
saying is true, “If Jesus be not other and greater than 
Socrates, then a Socrates He was not.” Nor is the result 
much happier when we try to find in Jesus the greatest 
Socialist that ever lived. He gave us no analysis of the 
problem of poverty and He offered no programme of social 
reform. Certainly He befriended the poor and the outcast 
and He exposed relentlessly the dangers of wealth, but as a 
champion of social righteousness He was less outspoken and 
insistent than many an Old Testament prophet. We feel 
Him to be revolutionary, but His revolution goes deeper 
than all others. He would transform the Marxist as well as 
the Conservative, and many Socialists lose interest in Jesus 
when they realise that He is calling them io repent as well 
as the capitalist and the Pharisee. 
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Our discovery that Jesus is not the kind of teacher we 
are sure He ought to have been may indicate the limitations 
of the wise and prudent. There is an oft-quoted sentences 
of Thomas Huxley to this effect, “ Sit down before fact as 
a little child, be prepared to give up every pre-conceived 
notion, follow humbly wherever and to whatever abysses 
Nature leads, or you shall learn nothing.” The fact of 
Christ must be approached in the same spirit or we shail 
never understand the mystery of the kingdom. Rationalists 
always stumble over the saying that we must become as little 
children and over the thanksgiving for the revelation to 
babes, even though the wise and prudent of whom Jesus 
was speaking were theologians rather than rationalists. And 
the rationalists do well to be offended, for indeed Jesus is 
here commending the humility of the true scientist and his 
freedom from preconceived notions, and condemning by 
implication the prejudices that masquerade as free-thought. 
But there is much more in this commendation of the child- 
like spirit than an endorsement of the true temper of 
scientific inquiry, for it seems to reflect Jesus’ immediate 
awareness of God as His Father and His absolute trust in 
God. For this is what sets Jesus apart from all other 
teachers, even from the Old Testament prophets. If He 
was mistaken in His confidence in God, Jesus means less to 
us than many other teachers. If He was justified, no other 
teacher can mean so much to us. 


Le 


Jesus lived and died only to present to men the challenge 
of God’s rule. The kingdom of God is at hand and men 
must make up their minds about it. The decision ig g 
matter of life or death, of eternal life or eternal loss and 
destruction. The whole story set forth in the Gospels is 
instinct with movement and dominated by the serise of Crisis, 
In St. Mark’s Gospel, with its repeated “ and immediately,” 
events succeed one another with almost breathless swiftness, 
The ministry of Jesus illuminates the human scene as bya 
flash of lightning. The element of stern judgement is un- 
deniable and undisguised, yet it was good news that Jesus 
brought—good news of God who is not the unmoved 
mover of the universe, but who is active love, seeking the 
least, the lowliest and the lost, and from the time of Jesus 
calling men to return to Him with a new and disquieting 
urgency. 

There is a scene suggested in two or three brief phrases 
in St. Mark’s Gospel. “ And they were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem: and Jesus went before them: and they were 
amazed: and as they followed, they were afraid.” This 
fear and amazement are rightly understood as reverential 
awe. The disciples here dimly apprehend the mystery of 
Jesus, His dedication to His Father’s will. For Jesus was 
no rabbi, no philosopher, no social reformer: He was and 
He continues to be the strange bewildering embodiment of 
God’s appeal for men’s love and trust. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONSIDERING that the problem of sleep has fascinated 

poets, philosophers, and natural observers since the 
beginning of history, it is curious how little is exactly known 
about the processes upon which it depends, and how rela- 
tively recent are the beginnings of such knowledge as we 
have. Such obvious facts as that, during sleep, there is a 
cessation of functioning of the sense organs and a complete 
relaxation of the voluntary muscles engaged in our waking 
activities have, of course, long been appreciated. It 
has also long been equally obvious that, although 
its rate is slightly lowered, the heart continues to 
beat normally during sleep, the lungs to expand and con- 
tract, and the processes of digestion to be maintained. In 
other words, it is principally the cortical or higher, or evolu- 
tionarily later-developed, regions of the brain, and the 
voluntary nervous system that subserves these, that are 
affected by sleep. But recent work has suggested that sleep 
itself is nevertheless primarily a function of the more primi- 
tive nervous system—or sympathetic system, as it is called— 
and the earlier portions of the brain. 

This more primitive, sympathetic nervous system, which 
is structurally different from the voluntary nervous system 
that mainly deals with our intelligent, purposive activities, is 
responsible for the maintenance and co-ordination of our 
less conscious vital processes. It is also closely connected 
with what are known as the endocrine glands, such as the 
thyroid in the neck, the supra-renals (capping the kidneys), 
and what might perhaps be termed the master-gland, or 
pituitary, sunk and immensely carefully guarded in a bony 
receptacle in the base of the skull. These glands produce 
internal secretions of vital importance to growth, reproduc- 
tion and health in general, and are intimately associated 
with such emotions as anger and fear and their effects. The 
reactions due to these, although to a varying extent under 
the control of the higher nervous system and brain areas, are 
mainly conditioned by the sympathetic nervous system, which 
roughly speaking, maintains the body in a state of pre- 
pareduess for their results and the commands communicated 
by the higher, later-developed, brain and nerve cells and 
fibres. 

But there is a small portion of this primitive nervous 


system, known as the para-sympathetic, that has a somewhat 
different action. Its main functions are inhibitory. It can 
slow down the action of the heart and contract the pupil of 
the eye. It is, in fact, a sort of brake that, in times of stress 
or undue fatigue, helps to conserve valuable energy. 

A few years ago, as the results of a series of investigations 
and experiments, Professor W. R. Hess, of Zurich, came to 
the tentative conclusion that it was this part of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system which was principally responsible for 
the actual process of sleep. He found that, by injecting a sub- 
stance which stimulated these inhibitory para-sympathetic 
nerves, he could induce a condition in animals that was in- 
distinguishable from normal sleep. He also found that he 
could obtain the same result by electrically stimulating certain 
deep-lying areas of the earlier brain, already known to be 
closely associated with these primitive nervous bundles. 

The advance of modern brain surgery and cerebral photo- 
graphy has tended to produce supporting evidence in favour 
of this localisation of the sleep-engendering processes, since 
certain tumours in the same region have been found to be 
accompanied by changes in respect of sleep. It has also 
deen suggested that there may possibly be a definite sleep- 
hormone or internal secretion ; and although this awaits con- 
firmation, certain experimeats conducted by Zondek and 
Bier, of Berlin, seemed to show that the bromine contents ot 
the pituitary gland were emptied during sleep into a portion 
of the earlier brain stem and that the gland refilled again 
before the act of waking. 

It will thus be seen that definite approaches would appear 
to have been made towards the solution of the problem 
of sleep from the purely physical and chemical aspects. But 
there are clearly also extremely important mental or psychical 
factors involved. Thus Pavlov found, in his patient and 
very well-known. observations on the reactions of dogs to 
various groups of stimuli, that upon receiving a stimulus 
that led, as it were, to nothing in particular, a dog would 
on the first two or three occasions prick its ears and pay 
attention. If the stimulus was repeated, however, and if 
all competing stimuli were carefully excluded, the dog 
would cease to pay attentjon and ultimately go to sleep— 
interpreted by Pavlov as a process of deliberate inhibition 
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that slowly spread itself until it had affected all the higher 
areas of the brain. 

Similarly the withdrawal, as most people have noticed, of 
tention from a dull sermon or lecture in circumstances 
where escape is not possible, is often accompanied by somno- 
fence or actual sleep. Again, it is common knowledge that 
many people have the power to “compose” themselves to 
seep and others to go to sleep when they “ will,” during an 
odd half-hour at a railway station or in the course of a 
journey. Further, while many drugs can induce sleep— 
itself indirect evidence, perhaps, of the existence of a definite 
chemical or tissue factor in the sleep process—probably the 


F the many definitions of science perhaps the most 
(0) satisfactory is “The search for those conclusions on 
which universal assent is attainable.” Scientific con- 
clusions are not matters of taste, nor do they depend on 
personal judgement. In their perfected form and within 
their own sphere scientific conclusions are apprehended as 
inevitable by all suitably prepared minds. ‘Thus there is 
strictly no such thing as a “ national science” though, for 
various reasons, some peoples have more opportunity than 
others to study the matter of certain sciences. 

The German scientific contribution, therefore, is merely 
a total made up of conclusions reached by groups of men 
who have enjoyed a certaia culture of which a significant 
outward sign is the German language. Now a salient 
feature of German cultural history is the lateness of its 
scientific development. The great scientific movement of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, starting 
from Italy, spread to France, the Alpine zone, England, and 
the Low Countries, affecting the German area but little. Few 
Germans can be named who were early in the scientfic 
field, and there was no important early school of scientific 
thought in a German environment. The real German 
scientific contribution began at the very end of the eighteenth, 
and did not reach its full proportions until after the middle 
of the nineteenth; century. The first important native school 
of scientific thought is the mathematical, astronomical and 
physical movement linked with the great names of Gauss 
(1777-1855), Bessel (1784-1846), and W. E. Weber (1804- 
1891) and associated largely with the university of 
Gottingen. 

Both the laggard arrival and the rapid development of 
the German scientific contribution are intelligible in the 
light of the history of the universities and of the technical 
industries of Germany. German learning and German 
scientific technique have throughout been in the hands of 
university professors. The great amateur, so characteristic 
a figure in the science of our country, has been almost 
absent from the German scene. On the other hand an 
important rédle in the development of science in Germany 
has been played by the doctoral dissertation, unknown in 
England before this generation. Until the nineteenth century 
was well advanced German custom demanded that disserta- 
tions, like lectures, should be in Latin. When this tradition, 
with its associated turgid absurdities, was once over- 
come, the system, with its demand for an original contri- 
bution from every doctorate, developed in such a way as to 
provide the professors with what was, in effect, a large 
staff of highly trained but unpaid assistants. Moreover 
German universities were always under State control, and 














German university officers have always more or less directly 
depended upon the State for their appointments, their 
emoluments and their security of tenure. Given full State 
support it was relatively easy for a professor to introduce a 
high degree of organisation into research. 

It is neither institutes nor organisations that make dis- 


THE LEGACY OF GERMANY: 


By Dr. CHARLES SINGER 





majority of cases of ordinary insomnia can be cured by self- 
discipline of a psychical or mental kind. The resolution to 
lie quietly in bed for the usual number of hours, to abstain 
from the temptation to get up, turn the lights on and read 
a book, will often in itself suffice to bring sleep in due course. 
The withdrawal to a room of one’s own—thereby removing 
the perhaps unconscious envy of some other person known 
to be quietly sleeping, or even the elimination of a ticking 
clock, may and often does break the habit of insomnia. 
The final solution of the mystery of sleep, should it ever 
be found, would thus perhaps throw more light on the full 
nature of man than that of most of our biological problems. 


IV. SCIENCE 


coveries. Creative discoverers are of their own kind and 
beyond all valuation. Considering the number of those in 
Europe who use the German tongue, and considering the 
high state of their material culture, Germany has been dis- 
tinctly less successful than several countries in producing 
creative work of the first rank. Most of the significant ad- 
vances in Germany in the last 60-70 years have been related 
to highly skilled co-operative efforts. There are phases in 
the development of the sciences in which a high degree of 
organisation, ample funds, a staff of unrestricted numbers, 
and a practical direction of studies are specially favourable. 
Such a phase was traversed in Germany for certain sciences 
between about 1860 and 1920 and coincided in time with 
industrialisation of the country. The rise of industrialism 
and the development of great scientific institutes were of 
mutual assistance. Especially was this the case between 1882 
and 1907, when the extremely able Friedrich Althoff reigned 
tyrannically in the Prussian Ministry of Education. 

In the later nineteenth century private benefaction in 
England, France and America had not yet enabled science 
to be organised on anything like the scale that we see today. 
Moreover, Western universities avoided industrial contacts 
and commonly depreciated the sciences. Thus the relative 
advaniages of the German universities became overwhelm- 
ing for certain scientific disciplines. Great scientific depart- 
ments, very ably officered and with numerous highly trained 
and well disciplined staffs, directed a concentrated attention 
on certain specific problems to a degree quite unknown out- 
side Germany. All this fitted the system of State-directed 
industrialisation under the Prussian hegemony, but it was 
also wisely directed—largely under Althoff—into non-indus- 
trial fields. 

Attention can be drawn to only a very few of the scientific 
movements that arose in Germany. They must be chosen 
almost at random. Liebig (1803-1873) did much to prepare 
the way for the new era. He laid the foundation of the 
whole discipline of chemical instruction by the construction 
at Giessen of one of the first university laboratories whence 
emanated an immense amount of work, much of great com- 
mercial significance. Bunsen and Kirchoff in the ’sixties laid 
at Heidelberg the effective foundations of spectroscopy, which 
have influenced every science from brewing to astronomy. 
Optical technique was very greatly improved by the in- 
ventions and discoveries of Abbe (1840-1908) with the firm 
of Zeiss and the University of Jena behind him. Bacterio- 
logy and the study of immunity rose to the dignity of 
sciences under such leaders as Robert Koch (1843-1910), 
Behring (1854-1917) and Ehrlich (1854-1915), who all had 
charge of large institutes. The huge development of the 
synthetic chemical industry began with the patents of Caro, 
Graebe and Liebermann in 1869, and almost drove Britain 
from the market in certain highly important commercial and 
industrial fields, leading ultimately to the formation of the 
familiar I.G., the largest of all industrial organisations. The 
investigation of ether-waves, which began at Berlin with 
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Heinrich Hertz (1857-1894) in the laboratory of Helmholtz, 
has developed into many departments such as that of wire- 
less, Roentgen radiology, &c. There has been a remark- 
able efflorescence of mathematical physics, especially at 
Gottingen and Berlin, linked with the names of Planck and 
Einstein. Standing apart from these, outside the German 
zone and, as an exception, independent of State aid, there 
developed at Vienna the school of Freud which by its 
direct action and, as some think, even more by its indirect 
reactions, has changed completely the outlook on the work- 
ings of the human mind. 

It would be disingenuous to omit reference here to a 
peculiar feature in the German contribution, namely the large 
share due to men of Jewish origin. In the later part of the 
eighteenth century and under the pioneer leadership of the 
philosopher Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) German 
Jews, who had been forced to live a life apart for more than 
a thousand years, abandoned their mediaeval culture and 
education and eagerly adopted that of their Christian neigh- 
bours. One result was a continuous process of “ assimila- 


THE KOALA 
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tion.” In spite of this, and until the advent of the Republic 
in 1919, it remained very difficult or impossible for those 
of Jewish origin to obtain State appointments or imporiant 
university posts. Nevertheless in the great half-century 
of German science Jews contributed to the German output 
out of all proportion to their one per cent. of the population, 
Thus of the important names we have listed—no oae of 
which could be omitted from even the briefest account—a 
quarter are of Jewish origin. A rough test of the situation 
is provided by the Nobel prizes, a series of valuable annual 
awards by an independent Swedish committee which are 
regarded by men of science as perhaps the highest honour. 
Nearly forty Nobel awards have gone to German men of 
science, and one quarter of these to men classified as Jews 
by the new laws. Among all living men the two who have 
most influenced thought are probably Einstein and Freud, 
It is unavoidable to remind the reader that both are exiles 
from Germany. The reasons for this anomaly cannot be 
discussed here, but their existence can hardly be ignored in 
any estimate of German scientific achievement. 


IS SLIPPING 


By HUGH NICOL 


OT, of course, down its tree: koalas are much too 

good at climbing for that ever to happen. Koalas— 
those fascinating originals of the teddy-bear—are slipping 
away from life ; their numbers have been reduced to some- 
thing very close to the danger-point, and they may perish 
in spite of all that is now being done to save them. Not 
very long ago, koala pelts were being exported in millions. 
The koala has already become extinct in South Australia. 
It never existed in historical times in Western Australia. 
In Queensland and in New South Wales, its numbers have 
become almost vanishingly small, and the hundred or so 
of animals that are supposed to form the total koala popu- 
lation of the former State are riddled with disease and are 
faced with an acute shortage of food. Only in Victoria does 
there seem to be a chance to preserve the koala race, and 
even there, only about a thousand were thought to be living 
before the recent extensive bush fires. 

The Australian conscience has been aroused, and the 
koala is now granted nation-wide protection by law, and— 
more important still—by public sentiment. Nobody would 
willingly harm a koala, except perhaps by mistaken kindness, 
but even that is forbidden, and legal permission has to be 
obtained before anyone may keep a koala as a pet. Such 
permission is seldom granted. The koala has no natural 
enemies amongst the native Australian animals, though 
introduced animals, such as dogs, kill a few koalas that 
have left their food-trees and are migrating in search of 
new ones. 

The problem of maintaining the koala is solely one of 
diet. Koalas live exclusively on eucalyptus leaves and parts 
of the bark of the finer branches. They do not drink. (The 
word koala is an aboriginal one meaning “does not drink,” 
and should be pronounced as three equal syllables: 
ko-ah-la.) As Australia is popularly supposed to be plenti- 
fully stocked with eucalyptus, the problem may seem simple 
to solve. Actually, in perplexities and in scope for systematic 
deduction it rivals problems propounded by Mr. J. J. 
Connington and other experts in scientific crime-fiction. 

With the best will in the world, those people who sought 
to preserve koala “ bears ” in Australian zoos poisoned them 
all. None lived more than three or four years in captivity ; 
most died after a few months or a year. The bears were 
given eucalyptus leaves and young branches, sometimes taken 
from the very trees on which koalas in the wild had been 
seen to live and flourish. Painstakingly, leaves and branches 
were gathered from the favourite eucalyptus species of the 
koala race ; the animals were given a choice of food from 


several sorts of tree at once. Nothing availed ; the animals 
all died, and at last Mr. Ambrose Pratt thought that the 
koalas had died of prussic-acid poisoning. He consulted some 
scientists, who laughed his idea to scorn: how could the 
captive bears have been given prussic acid? 

Finally, Mr. Pratt found one scientist less hide-bound 
than the rest, and this man said, yes, he had heard that 
one of the eucalypts (the so-called sugar gum) contained 
prussic acid. This tree, however, was seldom used as food 
by koalas. Was it possible (Mr. Pratt asked) that other 
eucalyptus contained prussic acid, too? The chemist did 
not know ; nobody seemed to know ; but it was possible. 
Further enquiries were made, and it was found that not 
only the sugar gum, but the manna gum (another eucalypt, 
and one of the favourite food trees of koalas) was known 
to be a bearer of prussic acid. In the case of the manna 
gum, the leaves of suckers and young shoots were especially 
poisonous. The poor koalas in the zoos had been given 
these in quantity, and, having no other food to turn to, 
had eaten them, and died. 

Observation has shown that koalas in the wild avoid the 
young shoots of the manna gum. A group of bears may 
live for several seasons in one manna gum tree, or for part 
of a year, and then they suddenly forsake it and migrate— 
possibly for miles—past other trees apparently identical with 
the one they have forsaken, until they come to one in 
which they settle. If driven by hunger, adult bears will eat 
the poisonous leaves of young trees ; sixty died in one night 
in one place after a bush fire had destroyed the old trees 
and had left only an aftergrowth of fresh shoots. Baby koalas, 
however, will starve to death rather than eat dangerously. 

Instinct evidently plays a great part in determining what 
koalas eat. They can distinguish between different sub- 
varieties of eucalyptus trees better than even a trained 
Australian botanist can. It has recently been found that 
apparently identical trees growing a few yards apart differ 
considerably in the composition of the oils contained in 
their leaves. Chemistry, in fact, and not botany, provides 
the crux in distinguishing one eucalyptus tree from another, 
su far as humans are concerned ; but the koala, having no 
laboratory, has learned to distinguish good leaves from bad, 
and to know whether a tree that has yielded good food for 
a season has suddenly changed its make-up and become 
poisonous. Nowhere else in the world, it seems, do trees 
of one species vary from spot to spot and from time to time 
in the way these Australian eucalypts do. 

The koala in its native state could cope with these 
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uliarities of the Australian bush, but now that settle- 
ment by white population has brought about extensive 
clearings, bush-fires, and other methods of reducing the 
area occupied by suitable koala food-trees, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the few remaining koalas to find 
suitable trees devoid of poison. 

The problem does not wholly centre around prussic acid. 
The attractiveness of the koala is largely due to its appear- 
ance and its freedom from vicious habits, but it has other 
qualities depending on its peculiar food. Well-wishers of 
the happy-looking and harmless koala are making deter- 
mined efforts to preserve this amiable race from complete 


extinction, and a number of scientists are engaged in 
finding out as much as possible about the composition 
of the eucalyptus trees. One of these men is working in 
London. 

Mr. Ambrose Pratt has written a book entitled The Call 
of the Koala, and all proceeds from the sale of this book 
will be devoted to research on the koala and the trees on 
which it feeds. There is perhaps a moral, in these efforts, 
for us who have no koala bears but are countrymen of a 
large number of under-nourished children. We can at 
least wish success to those who wish to preserve the koala, 
and hope that they will not be too late. 


LITTLE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


O doubt of it, the back page is the one to go for. Editors 

edit news ; that is what they are paid for. Leaders, 
like other exponents of the Fiihrer prinzip, are apt to take 
their tone from big business. Special correspondents, con- 
fronted with the views of the censor in whatever country 
they are sent to, have to correspond or quit. You cannot 
trust the front (or middle) page to give you an impartial 
picture of any people’s preoccupations. But the back page, 
the Petites Annonces, the Annunzi—these are incorruptible. 


A French newspaper of yesterday’s date tells me by these 
means that a large Mushroomery is for sale near Paris, and 
reminds intending buyers that the market for mushrooms is 
perpetual. A lady teaches spelling to correspondents of any 
age. A matrimonial bureau invites clients to create for 
themselves lasting and legitimate happiness: Mar. Légaux 
exclusivement. For those who avail themselves of this in- 
vitation, and whose natural hopes are fulfilled, a number of 
midwives hold themselves in readiness a tte hre. Should 
the promised happiness discover any flaw, a private detective, 
discreet, can at once be on the job. Then there are the 
ladies who have visions, Sundays included, and advise via 
the stars upon matters of business or love. Lastly, a list of 
cabarets open ali night:—Paradis (ex Nudistes), Tabarin, 
Luna Park— 


A dictator reading this page would be appalled at its 
apparent refusal to assume that the future of Europe will 
differ in any way from its past. He might also, if he were 
a dictator with a tinge of reading, catch from that last name 
an echo, disturbing, of Hugo’s great poem, Luna:— 


Il tient sous clef lessaim fideéle 

Des fermes penseurs, des héros, 
Mais I’Idée avec un coup d’aile 
Ecartera les durs barreaux, 

Et comme en l’an quatre-vingt-onze 
Reprendra son vol souverain; 

Car briser la cage de bronze 

C’est facile a Poiseau d’airain. 


His own Annunzi, however, would sooth this brief dis- 
quiet. Here the language professors all teach German. The 
second-hand motor-cars are all of respectable Axis proven- 
ance. Serious-minded persons offer each other baroque 
furniture and typewriters of approved ancestry. Plenty of 
businesses making profits (but changing hands); plenty of 
money to be had on loan ; plenty of cures for piles. It is all 
in order, complete with an official rap on the knuckles for 














persons who use this means of public communication for 
unworthy purposes, or for jokes; “publicity should be 
rationally and loyally used, and not made the means of 
deception.” Ho, hum! Well, it is all very orderly, except 
for the superlatives—grandiosissime! occasionissime!—at 
once grandiloquent and cajoling, like his own speeches. 


A Scandinavian back page, in strong contrast to its 


opposite number in Italy, has variety and even a joke or two. 
“Whiskey, where are thou? ” runs the heading under which 
his owner seeks a “sort of ” Scotch terrier of that name, 
wearing tartan collar when last seen. There is none of the 
placatory and despairing tone of the English advertisements 
for servants. This is casual. A cheerful and well-behaved 
girl might find a good place with an elderly lady if she cared 
to apply ; a smart girl—she sounds it too, flink prke—could 
have work in a house full of children if she were to call at 
a certain address. As, for the travel advertisements adjuring 
people to visit Jugoslavia and such countries, they are all 
miracles of optimism. 


I hope with all my heart that no foreigner is trying this 
game with English newspapers. Lacking that consciousness 
of rectitude which enables us publicly to turn back-somer- 
saults while insisting that an upright posture is the only 
thinkable one for Englishmen, he might fall into rash judge- 
ments. He would, being a stranger, first study the leader 
page with attention. There he would find thai the spirit 
of England has never been higher, that the sole result of the 
air menace has been to strengthen in all Britons the deter- 
mination never to be slaves, and that the public has every 
confidence in those precautions which are being taken for 
its safety. 

Much impressed, and turning then idly to the back page 
for the main purpose of practising his Englis* he would 
discover, in the columns devoted to the letting and selling 
of country houses, announcements of this kind: — 

“ Beautiful Welsh Border. OUTSIDE DANGER AREA, 
well-built house 5 bed. 2 sit. Owner will accept—” a 
thumping premium, with which (though this is not stated) 
he no doubt intends to buy something even better built, with 
a constant supply of tinned air. 


Or this: — 


“ HOUSEPROUD COUPLE, unwilling to witness possible 
devastation of their perfect cottage by billeted refugees, will 
let to careful tenant.” 


Or this, from a near-by column:— 


“ Messrs. X. specialise in the building and equipment of 
garden refuges. Guaranteed proof against blast and splinter. 


THINK OF YOUR CHILDREN.” 


Thus subtly, and without intention, the advertising man- 
ager cancels out those bluff statements of the Fiihrer-blatt. 
Not even the robustness of golf and riding tutors, nor the 
blandishments of these offering to paint Attractive Children 
of Gentlepeople can quite iron out the impression of vague 
but pervading funk which these little announcements dis- 
close. 

Foreigners must be frightened, too ; it would be humbling 
indeed if they were not. I wonder where one ought to look 
for the signs. 
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IN DEFENCE OF MEXICO 


By ALEXANDER MARTIN 


RITAIN needs Mexico’s oil, across the safe Atlantic 

route. We have not been getting it, because we 
brusquely refused to understand Mexico’s case. Very few 
foreigners know anything about Mexico, and as few hesitate 
to pass judgement on it. It is not altogether their fault. 
Their information is poor. Their darkness is not greatly 
lightened by the jotters, the notebook boys, who trip through 
the country for a few weeks and then return to write pro- 
foundly about it. 

D. H. Lawrence was perhaps Mexico’s most egregious 
visitor. His rival is Aldous Huxley. They compete for the 
honour of having written the worst book ever published on 
the subject of Mexico. Lawrence didn’t acquire Mexico 
fever. He was apparently born with it. And he had a 
theory to fit Mexico into. The result, considered as a study 
of Mexico, is funny as only Lawrence at his worst can be. 
And yet readers of the Plumed Serpent will accept his 
picture of Mexicans as subtle, hostile, reptilian, and with 
beady black eyes. How are they to know that Mexicans are 
actually simple and gaily friendly souls, with beautiful soft 
brown eyes? 

Mr. Huxley suffered from preconceived ideas, unfortu- 
nately Lawrence’s. In addition, he couldn’t forgive Mexicans 
for not being intellectual. As Huxley is profoundly disgusted 
by anything that happens below a man’s neck, and most 
Mexicans, beyond eating and drinking, are not much in- 
terested in anything that happens above it, it is not surpris- 
ing that he found Mexico uncongenial. “La bétise n’est 
pas mon fort,” he says in Beyond the Mexique Bay. It only 
remains to wonder why he came. 

In a recent number of The Spectator (we necessarily are 
a few weeks behind the times here) there is a review by 
Evelyn Waugh of a book on Mexico by Graham Greene. 
That must be taken seriously. Messrs. Waugh and Greene 
are infinitely better qualified reporters than Huxley or 
Lawrence, and therefore potentially the more dangerous. 
And a reading of Mr. Waugh’s article makes one uneasy. 

Apparently obsessed by the notion of wickedness, and 
admittedly sick, Mr. Greene was (as Mr. Waugh hints) 
hardly fitted to face Mexico in the raw. In fact, it disgusted 
him. Unfortunately his readers will see Mexico through an 
atmosphere of Greene-sickness and believe it disgusting. It 
is not. I admit that it is possible, by a firm effort of will, to 
be crushed by “ the weight of sheer hopeless wickedness ” in 
Mexico. It is possible, by resolutely ignoring the fact that 
failure to appreciate the consequences of one’s actions is not 
wickedness, but ignorance. There is a lot of ignorance, but 
only the uncharitable or impatient need be crushed by it. 

To be sure, there is a legacy of wickedness, and those who 
make trips or loiter in the capital will see more than enough 
to sate them with it. But what chiefly strikes a non-literary 
resident is the sheer disinterested goodness of the Mexican 
in the country and the small towns, within the circumscribed 
orbit of his ignorance ; his friendliness, his decency, his 
generosity, and his kindness. He represents about 80 per 
cent. of the population, and he is being gradually educated. 

Mr. Greene “makes little attempt to give the historical 
background of the tragedy ”; which is as if he were to con- 
demn a juvenile delinquent without inquiry into his environ- 
ment and upbringing. For it is precisely the historical 
background that is the tragedy, from which Mexico is pain- 
fully moving. One cannot make static judgements of a 
nation. For instance, there is no doubt that Mexicans kill 
each other all too frequently. But if you have known little 
beyond revolution, corrupt courts before the revolution, and 
slavery before that, you will ignorantly believe that the only 
way to get justice is to take the law into your own hands. 


There is another, I nearly said incentive, to murder. That 
is the touching faith of the Mexican peasant that he can 
kill on Saturday, confess to a priest oa Sunday, and kil] 
with a clean sheet on Monday. 

Actually Mexico never has been a Roman Catholic country, 
There is all the formal apparatus of Catholicism. But 
spiritually the Church, that at one time owned half the 
capital wealth of Mexico, never existed. The practised 
religion, to the horror of devout visiting Catholics, was that 
of Columbus’s recorded prayer: “O Lord, direct me where 
I may find the gold mine.” Torquemada tells how the 
priests, ignorant of the janguage, indoctrinated the natives 
by “pointing to the sky to show that there was God, and 
dropping the eyes to the ground to indicate hell.” After 
which the Indians “ were converted and received baptism.” 
The image of the Virgin stood where Huitzilopotchli had 
been, and the old copal incense was burnt before the new 
conquering god. So in this year of Grace a country 
Mexican will say: “Yes, they have a very good Christ in 
that village. But our’s is better. It has done more miracles.” 
If the Church had fed, and not merely bled, its flock, there 
would be no godlessness in Mexico today. 

Finally, to show the decadence of modern Mexico, Mr. 
Waugh compares the colonial days, when “ not only was it 
a land of magnificent architecture and prosperous industry, 
but of civil peace and high culture.” That is pure bunkum. 
No doubt the handful of Spaniards had nice houses and 
were prosperous and cultured. But in three centuries of 
colonising only three hundred thousand Spaniards came to 
Mexico. The printing presses and universities and classes 
in anatomy made a nice white sepulchre. Mr. Waugh 
might also have pointed out the benevolence of the colonial 
legislation, whereby infringement of the Indian’s personal 
liberty was punishable with death. That was also good: 
too good, in fact, to be true. Within one generation slavery 
had nearly wiped the Indians out, because no Spaniard in 
Mexico cared a fig for Madrid or its laws. There was civil 
peace because, beyond the civil disobedience implied in 
dying of overwork or undernourishment, it is difficult for 
Slaves to protest. It is hard to follow an argument that 
calls emergence from such conditions “ conscious 
decadence.” 

To be sure, Mexicans hardly know what to do with 
freedom or the machinery of democracy, any more than 
they at first knew what to do with the Spaniard’s printing 
presses and anatomy charts. Eatanswill proves that demo- 
cracy is the most difficult form of Government. Yet 
it would be original to condemn Victorian England as 
decadent, or even hopelessly wicked, for all that its architec- 
ture and culture compared unfavourably with the Eliza- 
bethan. Mexicans make wild mistakes and break their new 
toys, but they will learn. 

Many critics point to the agricultural and industrial ex- 
propriations. A barrister here said to me that nations ought 
to be allowed to plead infancy. Mexico was an infant when 
she accepted the burdensome contracts. Now she is adult 

enough to be tired of exploitation. Mexicans can’t trust 
foreigners any more. They know what Dollar Diplo- 
macy means — foreign concerns corrupting Mexican 
justice with staggering bribes and supplying arms to revolu- 
tionaries against the recognised Government ; the inevitable 
American marines at Vera Cruz ; the assassins of a President 
who wouldn’t play ball actively abetted by an American 
Ambassador ; a Diaz régime which was a police force to 
keep the natives in order while foreigners took their wealth. 
Mexico is biting the hand that bled her, and we can’t com- 
plain and call it iniquity. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IS Majesty’s Government during the last ten days have 

made important endeavours to counter the encirclement 
propaganda which has been let loose in Germany and to 
which the credulous German people have once again fallen 
victims. Herr Hitler had been much disvoncerted by the 
extent of pacifist feeling which manifested itself throughout 
the Reich at the time of the September crisis, even as he had 
been enraged by the spontaneity with which his own sub- 
jects had recognised and acclaimed the contrast between the 
civilian dignity of Mr. Chamberlain and the barrack-room 
flamboyance of his own system. For one dreadful moment 
jt had seemed as if the pale sun of reason might pierce 
through the mists of hysteria in which he had shrouded. the 
intelligence of his people. Supreme demagogue that he is, 
he has again triumphed in the rédle of cloud-gatherer and 
has managed to blot out the sun in a sullen and im- 
penetrable fog of hatred and of fear. Few popular leaders 
have possessed his genius for perceiving and exploiting the 
subconscious instincts of the herd. He achieved his position 
by releasing a sense of humiliation; he confirmed it by 
stimulating a lust for power ; he is maintaining it by playing 
upon Germany’s tragic and eternal claustrophobia. 

* * * * 


In the House of Lords on June 8th Lord Halifax made a 
speech in which he affirmed our dual policy of resistance and 
conciliation. On the same day, in a written reply to a ques- 
tion by Lieutenant-Commander Fletcher, the Prime Minister 
recalled his own previous statements in which he had repu- 
diated any desire on his part to impede “the natural and 
legitimate extension of German trade in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe” or to block any “ reasonable aspirations.” 
These statements, accompanied as they were by secondary 
murmurs of appeasement, have been much criticised in 
certain quarters. Such critics divide themselves into three 
schools of thought. There are those who contend that any 
gestures of appeasement will in the present condition of 
Europe be regarded as signs of weakening ; there are those 
who argue that the statements of the Government were ill- 
timed, and that to make such pronouncements at the very 
moment when their Majesties were visiting the United 
States and at a crucial stage of the Russian negotiations 
proves that our Ministers are lacking in that essential diplo- 
matic virtue, a sense of occasion; and in the third place 
there are those who believe that peace can only be preserved 
if the German public are definitely confronted by the night- 
mare of a war on two fronts, and that so far from explain- 
ing encirclement away we should affirm it and confirm it by 
every means within our power. 

* * * * 


There is much force in each of these contentions. It is 
true that the Prime Minister’s statement may have caused 
depression at Bucharest, Athens, Ankara and elsewhere and 
have confirmed those elements in Moscow who assert that 
our inner Cabinet have already recovered from the shock of 
the Ides of March and are now reverting to type. It is true 
also that these declarations might preferably have been 
made either earlier or later, although I question whether any 
errors on this side of the water could have damped the 
astonishment aroused in the New Yorkers by the King’s 
simplicity or the Queen’s radiance. And it may be 
correct, although dangerous, to assert that German opinion 
is more likely to be deterred by the spectre of encirclement 
than mollified by any gentle words spoken at Westminster. 
I do not think, however, that any reasonable Englishman 
could have listened to Lord Halifax’s speeches of June 8th 
and June 12th without feeling grateful that in these anxious 
days the Foreign Office should be in the hands of a man so 
temperate and yet so strong. It may well be that the words 


of Lord Halifax have fallen upon ears deafened by the blare 
of Dr. Goebbels’ loud-speakers. Yet the still, silent voice of 
history will not, I think, contend that he made a mistake. 

* x * * 

Reading the German comments upon these declarations, 
one is driven to despair by the exactitude with which 
German history repeats itself. The overtures which in the 
opening days of this century were made to Germany by the 
Prime Minister’s father were met by an almost identical 
response. True it is that in those days the rulers of 
Germany were men of education, and that they either pos- 
sessed or tried to emulate those conventions and courtesies 
which representatives of a Great Power were, in those old- 
fashionable days, expected to observe. Prince Biilow in 
replying to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Leicester speech con- 
fined himself to the assertion that Germany “ must be either 
the hammer or the anvil”—an assertion which sounded 
Bismarckian, but which in fact meant nothing at all. It is 
not, however, from past speeches, nor even from old Press 
articles, that I derive this appalling impression. that.Germany 
is repeating the sinister blunders which she made in 1901 ; 
it is after comparing the statements made in Germany today 
with despatches and minutes written forty years ago (and 
published almost in their entirety by the Weimar Republic) 
that I ceme to the dire conclusion that some nemesis hangs 
over the German people which drives their leaders. to. suspect 
an ambush where is in truth a generous opportunity. 

* * x * 

It was the custom of intelligent Germans, when examining 
in after years the causes of the catastrophe of 1914-1918, to 
attribute the mistakes of their diplomacy to the diseased mind 
and fatal influence of Geheimrat von Holstein, one of the 
departmental directors of the German Foreign Office. It 
was asserted by such writers as Johannes Haller, Theodor 
Wolff and von Kiirenberg that by methods of intrigue and 
blackmail Holstein had acquired such influence over Billow 
and the whole staff of the German diplomatic service that 
he was able to infect German foreign policy with the rancour 
of his own hatreds and the poisons of his own suspicions. It 
was, according to such writers, Holstein alone who brought 
to nothing Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s desires for appease- 
ment, and who, by his intricate rancour, created against Ger- 
many the coalition of France, Russia and Great Britain. Such, 
among thinking Germans, was the explanation of the errors 
which between 1890 and 1914 had driven their great country 
to disaster. Is this a correct explanation? Or is it that the 
German temperament, whether it be personified by Prince 
Biilow or by Adolf Hitler, is so fundamentally uncertain of 
itself that suspicion must eternally frustrate negotiation? Or 
is it that we still have Holstein now? 

* * * * 

The identity between the secret comments of Holstein and 
the overt comments of the Nazi speakers and journalists is in 
fact astonishing. There is the same use of such phrases as 
“‘impertinence,” “ governess,” “ British hypocrisy,” “ Ger- 
man honour,” “ beware of this cunning Chamberlain trap,” 
or “ what we want are deeds and not words.” There is the 
same tendency to cherish grievances while refusing to state 
what those grievances are. There is the same conviction 
that England will never make friends with Russia, that 
England can easily be separated from France, that 
England is suffering from internal decay and that the Empire 
is about to fail to pieces, and that those elements in this 
country who are ready to surrender to Berlin are more potent 
and more numerous than is actually the case. There is that 
unhappy belief that, whereas Great Britain will always get 
the better of Germany in any negotiation, Germany will 
always get the better of the English in war. And there is 
the same sad suicidal mania which drives them to the abyss. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


* Don Giovanni ’’ At Glyndebourne 


Mr. CurisTIE is adding nothing new to his repertory at 
Glyndebourne this year. The uncertainties of the times for- 
bade new ventures. But the company is not just content to 
rest on its oars, which is as well. For in art there is no slack 
tide ; there must be advance under the impetus of hard work 
or there will be a drifting backwards. 


The advance in Macbeth has already been noted in this 
column, and in Don Giovanni, given for the first time on 
Thursday of last week, there has also been ovement. 
Whether the movement is quite in the right direction is a 
subject for discussion ; the important thing is that, under the 
direction of Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert, things are not given 
the chance of attempting to stand still. 


Don Giovanni is one of the most difficult of all operas to 
Stage satisfactorily, partly because it is divided into many 
scenes, some of them brief, that require elaborate settings ; 
and partly because it contains so many diverse elements that 
must be reconciled. If it is to be played as opera buffa— 
that is as farce—how fit the solemnities of the Commendatore 
into its mood? If as high comedy, how keep the broad 
humours of Leporello in tune with its finer seriousness? 
For Leporello cannot be made into a character of high 
comedy like Figaro. He is of coarser grain and lower per- 
ceptions. 

Herr Ebert aims, and rightly, at comedy, but he has in 
Signor Baccaloni a Leporello who is the very pattern of the 
Italian buffo bass. He is a magnificent artist, rich in resource 
and accurate in timing. He is the perfect singer for Don 
Pasquale or Rossini’s barber. But he has never, I think, 
quite fitted into Glyndebourne’s aristocratic production of 
Don Giovanni, though one’s enjoyment of his acting and 
singing has made it seem ungracious to criticise. 


It must, however, be said that, in response to the audience’s 
enjoyment, he has begun to play for laughs. His humours 
grow broader and even out of character. Was the servant of so 
experienced a gentleman as Mr. Brownlee’s Don Giovanni so 
wretched a fool as Signor Baccaloni now makes him out to be 
in the first scene of Act II? I prefer the gentleman’s gentleman, 
aping his master’s manner, presented by Signor Lazzari at 
Salzburg and, more recently, at Covent Garden. 


And, final question, cannot a producer of Herr 
Ebert’s imagination devise some business less crude than 
that unfolding of the Don’s catalogue of “affairs” by the 
yard? I agree with those who hold that Leporello kept his 
list in a little note-book, that might come in very useful at 
some future date. 


Miss Hella Toros succeeds Mme. Helletsgruber as Elvira. 
Dramatically she gives the same reading of the character, and 
does it excellently, especially in the matter of making her 
words clearly audible. But she is an uncertain singer and, 
with Miss Ina Souez, whose voice does not lose the hardness 
of its edge that makes her an unsympathetic Anna, gave us 
no musical pleasure in the great trio of the maskers. This is 
still sung before the curtain and so removed from its proper 
place, which is in the drama. “ Mi tradi” was omitted, which 
is, I think, no great loss, for this additional air can never be 
satisfactorily fitted into the action at any point. The other 
mewcomer to the cast is Mr. David Lloyd, the young tenor 
who sings Macduff’s air so well. He has now developed into 
a first-rate Ottavio, singing his difficult music with a free 
production and a beautiful tone. 


Mr. Brownlee’s Don is as vivid as ever, while Miss Mild- 
may and Mr. Henderson repeat their wholly charming per- 
formances as the peasant bride and groom. That one natu- 
rally thinks, after this performance, of Massetto as being ori 
the same plane as Zerlina, gives the measure of Mr. Hender- 
son’s art in creating a vivid character, where we so often see 
only a piece of conventional fooling. 


Overheard before the performance: A young lady, “ Tell 
me about Don Giovanni,” and then, on being told, “O, I see, 
a regular Don Juan.” 

DyneELey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


** Goodbye, Mr. Chips!’’ At the Empire. ** Louise.” At 

“the Carlton. “You CGan’t Cheat an Honest Man,” 
At the Leicester Square. ‘The Good Old Days.” 4; 
Warner’s. 

SOME of us may feel unsympathetic to Mr. Chips and the 
rosy sentimental view of an English public school, but there 
can be no doubt at all of the skill of this production. The 
whole picture has an assurance, bears a glow of popularity 
like the face of a successful candidate on election day. And it 
is wrong to despise popularity in the cinema—popularity 
there is a value, as it isn’t in a book; films have got to appeal 
to a large undiscriminating public: a film with a severely 
limited appeal must be—to that extent—a bad film. 

Nor, even to those of us whose ideas of a public school can 
best be expressed in terms of discomfort, cracked bells, stone 
stairs, bad food and inadequate amenities, is Mr. Chips often 
embarrassing. The picture, it is true, opens earnestly among 
the mouldering courts of Brookfield, where a new master is 
spelling reverently out the inscription beneath the statue of 
the founder ; but, on the whole, sentimentality is ably balanced 
by humour, the direction and acting are almost everything to 
be desired, and the school song by Mr. Richard Addinsell 
has the right banality and the right grim swing. Miss Greer 
Garson as Mr. Chips’s short-lived wife lifts the whole picture 
temporarily into—we are tempted to call it reality: common 
sense and tenderness, a sense of happiness too good to last— 
this is an atmosphere more easily recognisable than the clean- 
ness, the earnestness, the quaintness of Brookfield. 

Mr. Chips would have gained from quick reviewing—one 
enjoys it enough at the time to feel as ungrateful this creeping 
back of the critical faculty which asks whether there is really 
any continuity in the chief character—any common experience 
between the young Chips (Mr. Donat mustn’t overdo his 
popular wide-eyed stare) asserting his authority with difficulty, 
the stuffy middle-aged timid Chips who falls in love on a 
Tyrolean mountain, the quite normal and _ too-rejuvenated 
married Chips, and the old quaint creature with the straggle 
of white hair and the senile voice who haunts the school pre- 
cincts and is brought back during the War to act as temporary 
headmaster. The portrait is half caricature, half straight—this 
is not Mr. Donat’s fault, but the author’s, and the make-up 
man’s. And why should the charming episode of Mr. Chips’s 
foreign walking tour be spoilt by a silly scene at a Vienna 
ball? Apparently he had carried tails in his rucksack, and 
Miss Garson an elaborate evening gown on her bicycle. 

Louise is a French film of Charpentier’s opera with 
Miss Grace Moore. I know nothing about the music or the 
quality of the singing—but visually and dramatically it is one 
of the funniest films to be seen in London. It is all bacchanalia 
among the blossoms and :‘tuations whose grotesqueness is 
deliciously enhanced by the personality of the distinguished 
singer. Oh, the tiptoeings of Miss Moore, the sedate coquetry, 
the little trills and carollings, and the great stony teeth. And 
M. Georges Thill, the great tenor (is it?), with his plumpness 
and roguery and tiny moustache. Memories crowd back dis- 
jointedly of these artistic abandoned “doings” in old Mont- 
martre—Miss Moore’s aged puritanical father turning over the 
little socks she wore when she was young, the magic phrases 
of the English captions—“ All around I see but laughter and 
light and joy,” the scene in the garden—like one of those 
mauve amorous French postcards—when M. Thill kneels at 
her feet, pressing her hand against his cheek, among the 
dubious paper blossoms, while Miss Moore sings “ Ever since 
the day when unto thee I gave me,” then floats away among 
the bowers, leaving him, plump and ecstatic, kissing her picture 
hat. Undoubtedly a film to be seen. 

That Mr. W. C. Fields appears in You Can’t Cheat an 
Honest Man is its only recommendation. This story of an 
impecunious circus proprietcr is unworthy of the magnificent 
voice “drawn from the wood.” I am inclined to avoid a 
Max Miller film, but The Good Old Days has one Regency 
sequence of a pie-eating contest in a public-house which 
almost makes it worth a visit. The sight of seconds massaging 
the huge stomachs of the contestants—the voice of the referee 
tolling out the score, “The Champion is starting his ninth pie, 
leading by four pies from the Camberwell Cannibal ”—has 
a pleasant period grossness. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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CRICKET 


Quickening the Pace 

Two facts are most apparent about the present cricket 
season: the first is that the pace of county matches has 
yisibly quickened ; the second that the West Indies, though 
they have now shown their teeth, will be a taxed team before 
the end of August. If the rest of the summer is wet, they 
will be dispirited ; if fine, their bowlers will have weary 
feet. Though they took heart against the powerful Middle- 
sex, their keenest supporter could not rank them among the 
classic visiting sides. 

The speeding of the pulse is general. It ranges from York- 
shire to Kent, indeed a match between those counties pro- 
yided a striking example: quick fall of wickets, bowlers 
exultant, and a definite result. Yorkshire supremacy generally 
shows itself as firm in these sharp encounters as in the stone- 
walling games which are now less evident: indeed the dullest 
cricket seems to come most often from the weaker counties 
which cluster, year by year, at the bottom of the table, wait- 
ing for a strong-minded committee to shake them into the 
Second class. 

Such a course, which has had annual if ineffectual advo- 
cates, would have one excellent effect: it would reduce the 
number of matches played. Perhaps the most self-evident 
fact about county cricket is that there are too many games 
played per spectator, particularly among those which occur 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in each week, when 
far the larger number of people (like the cricketers them- 
selves) are at work. The more important counties, with a 
wealth of reserves, suffer less than their weaker rivals, but the 
programme falls hardest on a touring side with limited talent 
and resources. 

O’Reilly’s complaint of being overworked last summer has 
rumbled across the world. However solid may be his case, 
and there are those who have produced figures which make 
it seem querulous, men such as Constantine, Martindale, 
Hylton, Cameron—stalwarts of the West Indian attack—will 
without question feel as great a strain. Nor can there be 
the least doubt that long before the three Tests are played 
out, they will sigh for a winter’s rest beneath their azure 
skies. 

All such strains could be avoided with skilful management, 
or so one would have thought, and with a touch of hardness 
of heart where disappointing a particular locality is con- 
cerned. The result should be increased gates for fewer fixtures, 
and the players near the top of their form throughout the 
season. As with so many affairs in this imperfect world, 
finance is, of course, at the root of the present system ; but 
revolutions have been made in finance before now, with good 
effect upon the universe at large. 

The greater figures of the day remain in splendid form, the 
fruit perhaps of a long and early spell of sun: Hammond, 
Hutton, Gimblett, Compton, Leyland and others, not forgetting 
Sutcliffe—all are doing as they should. It is a particular 


dignity of veteranhood, with its tradition, in cricket, of 
strength. It may be disputed that he is the oldest regular 
player in the game, but none will deny that he is the most 
effective, even as he is the most illustrious, of those who played 
in the later Hobbs era. 

There is much in cricketers’ names. When a bowler has 
got rid of Sutcliffe and Hutton, what a catalogue he has to 
face: Barber, Mitchell, Leyland, Turner, Sellers, Smailes, 
Wood—thick, no-nonsense names smacking of the champion- 
ship. Many stern overs will he reel off before the day is done. 
Or take Kent’s passion for brevity: Fagg, Todd, Ames, Watt, 
Lewis, Chalk, Knott, Dovey, here is clearly a side of neat, 
crisp strokes. Sussex delights in rural assonance: Cornford, 
Oakes, Holmes, Parks, Bartlett, Nye, Langridge (James and 
John), while the Papal Derbyshire (A. V. and G. H.), with the 
resounding core of Worthington, Townsend, Alderman, 
Copson, proclaims itself a county of a High Peak. A melodious 
England team could be picked simply by name. Crusted old 
stagers—or “old woods,” as they should perhaps be called 
—will say that sillier methods have been tried before now. 
England’s Test teams will not be picked by euphony, and 
it will be discreditable if within the compass of four days they 
cannot unloose an attack to rout our nimble guests. But why 
does Hammond, like: his brother-captain, the South African 
Melville, himself bowl no more? OLIVER WARNER. 





pleasure to see Sutcliffe, in the middle forties, assuming the © 


«A TITRE ONEREUX” 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


EMILE ZoLa, chacun le sait, avait une maison de campagne 
a Médan. En bonne ménagére, sa femme conservait les cor- 
nichons du jardin. Certain sour l’écrivain rentrait 4 Paris 
chargé d’un bocal, lorsqu’a la gare Saint-Lazare il fut interpellé 
par un agent de loctroi. On lui réclamait une taxe. Zola 
sindigna. Sans lacher son colis, il alla de bureau en bureau, 
protestant vertement. En fin de compte il paya, car le dernier 
mot reste toujours a l’Administration, hors le cas de révolution. 
C’était précisément une révolution que Zola demandait le 
lendemain dans un article du Figaro, une révolution pour 
réaffirmer les droits de Phomme—a posséder des cornichons. 
On sourit et ce fut tout. 

Plus tard, dans Aurore de Clemenceau, Zola écrivit un 
autre article vengeur—“J’accuse! ” De celui-ci on parle 
encore, car l’Affaire Dreyfus marqua un tournant de histoire. 
Il nous semble néanmoins que sa protestation du Figaro 
méritait meilleur sort. Quelle que soit l’espéce, larbitraire 
reste l’arbitraire. L’Administration empiéte sans cesse; il 
faut lui résister, surtout par le menu. 

Comme pendant aux cornichons de Zola, nous avons 
aujourd’hui Vhistoire des masques 4 gaz. Elle vaut d’étre 
contée. Au moment de la crise de septembre on distribua 
du sable “pour éteindre les bombes incendiaires,” mais il 
fallut avouer qu’on manquait de masques. Ce n’est qu’aprés 
la crise de mars que les Parisiens furent invités, en style 
administratif, “4 prendre possession d’un appareil de protection 
individuelle contre les gaz de combat.” IIs firent queue aux 
portes des centres de distribution. Puis la tension cessa. 
Rassénérés, les Parisiens rangérent leurs masques et n’y 
pensérent plus. , 

Fin mai, coup de tonnerre. Un décret-loi demandait aux 
populations d’acquitter le prix des masques, soit 70 francs. 
Quel tollé! On fit queue de nouveau, mais cette fois pour 
rendre les appareils. Le Parisien s’exclamait: “Comment! 
On me laisse des mois sans protection. On m/invite enfin a 
venir prendre un masque. Huit semaines plus tard on m’invite 
a le payer. C’est trop d’invitations. Je vous rapporte mon 
masque.” Imperturbable, l’Administration répondait: “ Voyez 
le décret-loi du 20 mars 1939. II dit bien: ‘ Les distributions 
de masques sont en principe effectuées 4 titre onéreux.’” 

Les décrets-lois! Il y en a tant que personne ne les lit. 
Encore faudrait-il les comprendre, car ils abondent en renvois 
a des deécrets-lois antérieurs. Les journaux eux-mémes se 
contentent d’un abrégé ou d’une simple mention. Le décret 
de mars était passé inapercu. On le rechercha dans la 
collection du Journal Officiel. Effectivement, il disait: “a 
titre onéreux.” Fort de son droit, Administration entendait 
étre payée avant le Io juin. 

La lecture de l’Officiel, pourtant soporifique, ne calma pas 
l’émotion. Le Conseil municipal de Paris rappelait qu’il avait 
déja alloué 169 millions pour l’achat de masques. Les protesta- 
tions affluaient. Pour toute réponse, l’Administration rédigeait 
des aphorismes: “Si nul ne peut refuser son masque, nul ne 
peut étre dispensé d’en acquitter le prix.” Ou des lapalissades : 
“La somme ne sera pas réclamée au titulaire décédé dans 
lintervalle.” Ou bien des menaces: “Tou: ceux qui ten- 
teraient de se soustraire au réglement des 70 francs seront 
passibles d’une majoration de cent pour cent.” 

Le Parisien frondeur renvoyait la balle aux bureaucrates, les 
harcelait de questions saugrenues: “Le masque une fois payé, 
le détenteur en sera-t-il propriétaire ; pourra-t-il se servir de la 
boite pour aller 4 la péche? L’entretien des appareils sera-t-il 
aussi a titre onéreux? Et le sable, le fameux sable distribué 
d’autorité, allez-vous un beau jour en demander le prix? ” 

Les autorités s’émurent 4 leur tour. Le Fournal Officiel 
publia un décret-loi complémentaire modifiant le décret-loi 
d’application du décret-loi de mars, qui lui-méme compleétait 
un décret-loi de novembre 1938. Un délai de trois mois est 
accordé pour le versement des 70 francs. Certaines catégories 
d@habitants sont exemptées—les enfants, les chémeurs, les 
auxiliaires de la défense passive. Et on ne parle plus de 
sanctions pénales. 

Somme toute, les Parisiens marquent un coup. S’ils persé- 
véraient, peut-étre en marqueraient-ils d’autres. En tout cas 
il y a tréve de trois mois. Mais que d’alarmes, de controverses, 
de paperasses, de temps perdu—a propos de cornichons si l’on 
ose dire! Et, pour le pays, tout cela reste “a titre onéreux.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Beneficent Drought 

Three weeks and more of much sun and no rain have 
singularly failed to qualify the freshness and greenness of the 
English scene. Grass, grain crops and most tuber crops, and 
all the trees and bushes are as gay as if they had enjoyed 
daily showers. There are some sandy exceptions, but this is 
the rule. It is in such a summer that the English habit of 
giving the wheat a long life—it may be of eleven months—is 
most abundantly justified. Very few plants (except the 
specially xerophytic) delight in drought more thoroughly than 
wheat, if it has once established its roots. Even in spring- 
sown wheat on the prairies of Canada a little rain when the 
roots are forming will as good as ensure a fair crop, what- 
ever aridity may ensue. On the other hand, root-crops, so 
called, desire water early and late, though most of them are 
sun-lovers. The sugar-beet plant is perhaps the most 
efficient machine there is for the direct manufacture of sun- 
light into food. Victims to the drought are found in our 
gardens, and it has been necessary to water every transplanted 
plant or shrub; but how very few things in the wild have 
done anything but rejoice? 


* * * * 


In Praise of Wales 

The National Trust has now collected enough money to 
save one bit of the Pembrokeshire coast. St. David’s Head 
and Carn Llidi are safe ; but a good sum is needed to complete 
the scheme and add the southern coast and Skokholm Island 
to the protected list. A well-known mountaineer, who has 
climbed the greatest mountains of Switzerland, has just walked 
along this coast, and adds to a general paean of praise a word 
about the flowers. He describes them to me as equal to any 
he had seen in Switzerland. The place is indeed glorious for 
its birds and its flowers as well as its scenic grandeur. It is 
singularly empty of inhabitants, but a few people have 
built houses at such bays as Whitesands, and they will find 
that their little properties will be immensely enhanced in 
value. It would be no more than common gratitude on their 
part to give some of this “unearned increment” to their 
benefactors, the National Trust. It would be wise as well as 
generous on their part to contribute handsomely to the funds. 


* * ¥* * 


Little England 

In talk about the fine stretch of coast scenery about 
St. David’s Head, for which the National Trust seeks funds, 
the phrase “Little England beyond Wales” has been freely 
used, and doubtless roughly used. Has this “ Little England ” 
a definite boundary? It might be called Little Flanders. The 
origin is the settlement of a Flemish colony there to the end 
of keeping the Welsh in order, and one may still find 
symptoms of the old hostility. There are folk who dislike to 
talk Welsh or be thought Welsh and folk who dislike to talk 
English or be thought English. A line of castles and castle 
ruins more or less indicates a part of the boundary of the 
“Little England” district; but there is none perhaps near 
enough—not even Roch Castle—to indicate whether or no 
St. David’s comes within the term. 


* * * * 


Bird Populations 

May I offer a suggestion to those many people, young and 
old, who will doubtless compete for the £10 prize offered by 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds? The subject 
is the changes in the bird population of any particular district. 
A good many birds enjoy dusting. The dust bath is more 
popular with some of them than the water bath. Such birds, 
notably in my experience the yellow hammer, have been quite 
driven from the roadside in which once they rejoiced ; and a 
certain number have shifted from road to railway, where dust 
baths are freely supplied between the sleepers. Some few 
have found their way to hard tennis-courts! Certain birds 
have been quite exiled by certain changes in agricultural 
methods. The corncrake, for example, has wholly vanished 
from wide districts as a nesting inhabitant; and this is 
probably due to earlier and completer mowing. Is it a sign 
of adaptation to the new conditions that corncrakes have been 
craking vigorously by a cornfield in Hertfordshire? 


Turkey Tactics 

Some recent accounts of the strange habits and behaviour 
of that eccentric bird, the brush turkey, now multiplying jts 
progeny at the Whipsnade Zoo, have misrepresented or mis. 
interpreted an essential detail or two. The cock bird, as we 
all know, scratches up (by a method of back-hacking) ap 
immense heap of, leaves. So far from allowing any young 
cocks to help him, he guards his heap with unvarying jealousy, 
and not only chases away interrupters, but would kill a young 
rival. Almost every detail in the hatching performance is odd, 
or, indeed, unique. The hens lay the eggs in a rough circle 
when the heap is two to three feet high. Most birds turn their 
eggs. Since such act is not possible in this case, the eggs are 
placed upright with the thin end downwards. One of the 
queerest examples of the cock’s instinct is that he seems to 
know exactly when each egg hatches; and armed with the 
esoteric knowledge, works promptly to release the babe, which 
is at once able to fend for itself. The successful hatching of 
this strange bird is perhaps the greatest of the achievements of 
Whipsnade. The handicaps both of captivity and our climate 
have been overcome. 

* * * *x 


A Superior Male 

The scientific as well as the curious are given plenty of 
food for speculation in almost all the ways of this bird. For 
the first time the other day I learned that its large bright 
wattle, suspended as a rule in an almost mayoral display, is 
neatly tucked up and apparently contracted when the bird is 
hard at work. The theory that this wattle is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to temperature and is specially designed for testing the 
heat of the heap seems to have no other foundation than as a 
plausible hypothesis. The degree of warmth that is held—at 
least in English conditions—to be most desirable is the human 
blood-heat. In lecturing, the other day—not on this bird— 
“The Zoo Man,” as he is familiarly called, quoted another 
bird of the Turkey or Bustard family as illustrating the rare 
parental superiority of the male. He is wooed by the hen, 
sits on her eggs and brings up the young! Our own domestic 
turkey cock will drive off even so dangerous an enemy as a 
fox from its brood of young. 

* * * * 


A Car-loving Panda 

We have all noticed how fond of a motor-car is the domestic 
dog ; but the dog is by no means unique in this taste. Among 
other animals the Panda, which has been enjoying a bigger 
circulation than any other animal at the Zoo, is taken daily 
by car to and from his public quarters, and has discovered a 
great liking for this means of transport. He makes his own 
way into the car with obvious pleasure and anticipation cf 
the joy of the ride. How tired he must be of photography. 
His woe-begone, half-human countenance is irresistible to the 
owners of cameras, who spend hours of most days in attempt- 
ing to get a really full-face portrait. When I last saw him 
he was trying vainly but with persistent ingenuity to open the 
sliding door of his retreat while photographers, some kneeling, 
some lying, some standing, attempted to catch his eye. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 

I spent a pleasant hour this week in a garden which pro- 
duced a succession of prize-winning irises at the lsiest show 
of the R.H.S. They looked very lovely, especially as seen 
through a green arch. The variety, of course, was wide. One 
prize was won for spikes of twelve different sorts. There were 
browns and purples of the tints of Alcazar and Spica; whites, 
blues, dark and light, such as Blue Danube and John Walker, 
yellows of which the best was the rather new Daffodil. Variety, 
of course, is interesting in itself ; and the dates of the varieties 
as well as the species differ so that a long succession is possible ; 
but when all is said, a solid group of such a standard sort as 
Dalmatica Pallida is, to my eyes, a far lovelier sight in itself 
than all the mixtures. Here is a little moral from another 
garden of the art of cultivating the Iris. Some spare Rhizomes 
were carelessly planted on a heap of yellow clay and chalk dug 
from a depth of about twelve feet. These irises flowered in 
greater perfection than any in the garden. The extra chalk 
was probably the chief agent. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


THE GOSPELS RE-READ 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


sir,—Professor Joad in his article in your paper may have 
re-read the Gospels, but I am inclined to doubt if he has 
really marked and inwardly digested them. As one who has 
escaped out of darkness into the sunlight, he seems to regard 
with a withering contempt the Church and all its works, what- 
ever that may mean, and, like most pious agnostics, he pro- 
ceeds to patronise the Founder of the Christian faith. He 
then goes on to criticise the sayings and doings of Jesus Christ 
as contained in the Synoptic Gospels; of these sayings and 
doings the Professor gives us a new impression divorced from 
theology and related to the twentieth century. 

Whether it is possible to divorce the person of Christ from 
theology is extremely doubtful. But in any case I should like 
to be permitted to make a short answer to his criticisms 

First, Professor Joad finds fauit with the naively episodic 
character of the Gospel record—most of us imagined that this 
was one of the special beauties of this narrative ; it represents 
the way in which people used to write in those days, and we 
have to remember that the Gospels were simple, unvarnished 
records compiled by plain, liberal-minded men, or, at any 
rate, based on their notes and other memoirs of Christ’s life. 
We should hardly look for systematic biographies such as we 
possess in this twentieth century, and would even regard such 
with natural suspicion as the product of a later age. 

Professor Joad finds the sayings of Jesus cryptic and mean- 
ingless. I am not surprised at this. If we want to understand 
them we need to remember (1) that Jesus spoke as an Oriental 
teacher in proverbs or parables, and (2) He often insisted (e.g., 
Matt. xiii, 13) that only those can understand who have the 
vision to see, 1.e., faith. The parabolic method implies the use 
of irony, deliberate hyberbole, glaring contrasts. Proverbs, 
says Dr. Gore, are principles stated in extremes often requiring 
to be balanced by their seeming contraries—such sayings are 
comp!ementary, not contradictory. 

Many of the sayings which puzzle Professor Joad can be 
explained in this way, e.g., His command to His disciples to 
provide themseles with swords or to buy ones are plainly not 
literal, but ironical. The parable of the Unjust Steward is 
certainly a difficult one, and the ordinary explanations of the 
commentators seem only to add to the difficulties. 

I am inclined to think that the parable was mainly addressed 
to the Disciples, and particularly to Judas Iscariot, who held 
the bag, and that Jesus was speaking ironically when He told 
them to make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness. 
This was exactly what Judas was doing in making use of his 
privileged position of trust to secure an advantage for himself. 
But in his way he had shown greater acumen than the rest of 
the Disciples in the pursuit of his worldly interest than they 
had in that of their spiritual interest. But it is useless to 
practise the principle of accommodation in spiritual matters— 
we cannot serve God and mammon. 

Professor Joad’s objection to the statement that God will 
take care of those who trust in Him seems to me to be childish. 
Jesus Christ is speaking in parables, which are not exact and 
logical statements. He is seeking to establish faith in his 
hearers, and, after all, those who act on Christian princip‘es 
will not generally suffer for want of food and drink. 

In regard to Christ’s statement about the immediacy of 
the end of the world, this is a well-known difficulty. The 
usual explanation is that His knowledge was limited by His 
true manhood. We may say also that our Lord did come 
again in the person of the Holy Spirit, accompanied by the 
marvels of Pentecost. 

In regard to the character of Jesus, I cannot give serious 
weight to Professor Joad’s assertion. The picture of the meek 
and mild Jesus is not warranted by the Gospels nor approved 
hy thinking Christians: it is the creation largely of sentimental 
hymn-writers. Jesus was certainly gentle and tolerant, but 
could be severe and undeniably stern toward pretenders and 
tlasphemers like the Pharisees. Mr. Joad is wrong in saying 


treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


that when the people asked Him for a sign He called them a 
generation of vipers. He called the Pharisees vipers because 
they turned good into evil and evil into good, attributing His 
beneficent work to the influence of Satan. Surely this asser- 
tion was a proof of the poisonous spirit of these men 
(Matt. xii, 31). Mr. Joad finds fault with Jesus for promising a 
reward to His hearers for believing His word, and for threaten- 
ing penalties against unbelievers. But, as Dr. Gore says, we 
cannot separate love of God from a desire to find our happi- 
ness in God. Al! depends on what reward we are seeking. 
It is certain that Jesus taught eternal or aeonian punishment, 
and it is also certain that whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he reap. 

Professor Joad finally complains that Jesus never or hardly 
ever practised the virtue of loving. Surely His whole life 
was a demonstration of the love of others and of devoted 
service on their behalf. Mr. Joad’s complaint of His harsh- 
ness to His mother is no doubt chiefly derived from the Gospel 
of St. John ii., 4, of which the correct rendering is: Lady, 
what is there between Me and thee. When Jesus bids His 
followers to hate their relations He is again using the language 
of Eastern hyperbole. We should speak of the duty of put- 
ting God in the first place in cur hearts. 

Might I say, finally, that a good modern translation of the 
Gospels, such as Moffatt or Weymouth, would save Mr. Joad 
from many mistakes and misunderstandings. But I have 
made this letter already too long.—Yours faithfully, 

Beckenham, Kent. S. H. RENDALL. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Joad’s impression on re-reading the Gospels was 
rather like mine on first reading them. I first came to grips 
with them at the age of twenty-four, with no Christian back- 
ground, with only a fragmentary acquaintance of the Eliza- 
bethan transiation and with a long training in the appreciation 
of classical Greek. The effect on me of the Gospels in the 
original was lamentable in the extreme. As for Jesus, He 
struck me as a terrible person, much more like a Hitler or 
Mussolini, or the kind of power man these admire, than like 
the image evoked for me by the phrase “gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild.” I fixed on the same kind of objectionable sayings 
and incidents as Mr. Joad does. No doubt he knows that 
there are more favourable interpretations given of these. But 
he may reasonably ask, just as I asked, why he should accept 
these more favourable interpretations and what is to be the 
criterion of correct interpretation. 

The answer, it seems to me, comes only if we first accept 
the God of the Sermon on the Mount, and seek and accept 
His will for our daily lives according to the standards of that 
Sermon. As a resu!t, a new sensitiveness to personality begins 
to develop in us, something like the wisdom and deepening 
we get from a shaking-up experience, and we attain to an 
understanding of all those objectionable points which make 
them consonant with the personality that spoke the Sermon. 
They are not, however, toned down in the least. The secret 
of the personality of Jesus and of the God He revealed is that 
it is goodness which is power and power which is goodness. 
We, however, especially in these days, are used to goodness 
which is aspiring in direct proportion to its impotence and to 
power which is dynamic in direct proportion to its crimi- 
nality. Hence we cannot understand and are shocked by a 
combination of power and goodness, though this is precisely 
what we need. 

The impression made on me by my first reading of the 
Gospels and on Mr. Joad by his second reading of them must, 
it seems to me, resemble exactly the impression produced by 
Jesus Himself on the Pharisees of His times, who were, after 
all, good, idealistic, cultured people like Mr. Joad and my- 
self. It is the impression which those who have reproduced 
the spirit of Jesus in the way called for by the spirit of their 
age have always made on the Pharisees of that particular age. 
—yYours sincerely, Puivie LEON. 

University College, Leicester. 
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[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—It is always pleasant to read Mr. C. E. M. Joad. His 
facts are often to the point. His style is clear. But in last 
week’s article all his critical objections to the Gospel or 
character of Christ are either misunderstandings or mis- 
statements of matters of fact. The Second Coming was not 
represented by either Christ or His Apostles as soon due. 
The reverse is stated. The journey to Heaven is to “a far 
country,” and people are warned against thinking that Christ 
“delays His coming” (Matt. xxiv, 48; xxv, 14). Indeed, 
S. Paul goes farther. He rebukes the very idea of a soon 
Return, and points out that before that comes the Man of Sin 
must be revealed prevented by “that which letteth ”—always 
by the Church understood to mean the Roman Empire. When 
the last Caesars disappeared S. Jerome foretold the coming of 
the Man of Sin in accordance with these prophecies. Does 
anyone believe that the New Testament writers or anyone 
else seriously believed that the Roman Empire was shortly to 
pass away? 

Again, that our Lord bade people to “take no thought for 
the morrow ” is a misunderstanding of the English and Greek. 
“Thought” here means “anxiety,” as the Revised Version 
renders it every time. To “love” and to “hate” one’s own 
relatives is not a general, but a particular saying of Christ’s, 
relative to Himself and His claims, such as could not have 
been misunderstood. That He called the time-serving hypo- 
critical Pharisees “a generation of vipers,” as did John the 
Baptist, is defended as a fair charge by the Jewish rabbi, 
Klausner, in his new Life and Times of fFesus of Nazareth, 
which I have and which is world-famous in every language 
of the world. 

Mr. Joad’s one defence is reserved for the Sermon on the 
Mount, but, alas! based on a false premiss. It was not spoken 
to or for “the world,” but to and for only His “ disciples ” 
(Matt. v, 1 ; Lu. vi. 20). Christ did not cast these pearls before 
swine or expect men to gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles—Yours obediently, A. H. T. CLarKE. 

S. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest, Wilts. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—I should like, as a convinced Christian, to express the 
hope that Professor C. E. M. Joad’s contribution on “ Re- 
reading the Gospels” will be very widely read and digested. 
I have never seen more cant exploded in any single article of 
its length—including cant in which Professor Joad confesses he 
himself once indulged. Not that it is “cant” to accuse the 
Church, as he used to accuse it, of continually betraying the 
Gospel which it is its task to proclaim ; for the Gospels them- 
selves insist, with that “harshness ” which Professor Joad has 
seen in them apparently for the first time, that such betrayals 
are always to be expected. But it is cant to foist on to “the 
historical Jesus” the general convictions of modern liberal 
humanitarians. 

Again, Professor Joad’s picture of the obscurity of the 
Gospels when read by themselves is a severe blow to the 
common view that the New Testament Epistles are unnecessary 
complications of the “simplicity ” of the Synoptic writers. He 
should now be a little more willing to believe that perhaps 
St. Paul, after all, clarifies rather than obscures what we read 
in Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

He has also struck a blow at the view that there is more 
unity and coherence in the parts of the Bible—in its individual 
component books—than in the whole of it. The unity and 
coherence are in the whole or nowhere. Professor Joad has 
shown, at all events, that it is not to be found in the Gospels 
when taken in isolation from their natural context of the Old 
Testament and the Epistles (which latter, it is worth remem- 
bering, were for the most part written first). He should now 
see more sense than perhaps he used to see in the counsel 
to “ordinary simple people” to read the whole Bible rather 
than the Gospels alone. 

But how did Professor Joad come to think that Biblical 
critics would be rushing forward with attempts to prove that 
“the passages to which he has taken exception either (i) do 
not mean what they say or (ii) are later interpolations ; 
and that the most obnoxious of them are not to be found in 
Mark or in Q”? He seems quite unaware that most Biblical 
criticism has long outgrown the stage of trying to “square” 
what Jesus actually taught with what people nineteen centuries 
later think He ought to have taught, and is if anything rather 


“ 


ce 


more careful than other forms of historical study to do its 
work scientifically and accurately and without sentimentality, 
With regard to the suggestion that critics will attempt to prove 
that the earliest strata of the Gospel text are the least 
“ objectionable,” one might mention that the late Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns (who has probably exerted more influence in recent 
years upon the English theological world than any other single 
New Testament schoiar) speaks of the “ staggering brutality ” 
of Mark, and says that Matthew and Luke, if anything, tend 
to “tone down” the “roughness” of the earlier tradition, 
Further, the “disconnectedness ” in the Gospel narratives to 
which Professor Joad draws attention is nowhere more strongly 
emphasised than by the Continental “form critics” ; and it 
is a commonplace among all contemporary critics that the 
Gospels do not provide, and do not attempt to provide, a 
connected and straightforward “ biography ” of the man Jesus, 
There are, in fact, very few Biblical scholars today who would 
quarrel with any of the main features of Professor Joad’s 
picture of the Gospels taken just as they stand.—Yours, &c., 
: ARTHUR N. Prior. 
London, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I read Mr. Joad’s article with great interest, because, 
starting from the Agnostic position, I arrived at precisely 
opposite conclusions. 
other book, remembering I was reading a memoir of one 
who left no writing of his own, allowing for the errors and 
misunderstanding of his reporters, I felt I was in the presence 
of a unique personality, and I felt able to believe, with 
S. Paul, that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” 

Interpreting the utterance about hating father and mother 
in the light of his general teaching, I knew he was express- 
ing the same thought as Lovelace: 


“T could not love thee. dear, so much 
Loved I not Honour more.” 


I cannot follow Mr. Joad in his various criticisms, but if 
your readers desire a corrective I would refer them to Bishop 
Gore’s fesus of Nazareth:—Yours, CHAS. WRIGHT. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—Professor C. E. M. Joad’s article on this subject is 
further evidence of the fact that a writer may possess dis- 
tinguished literary gifts and still be unable to appreciate the 
merits of a great book. The character of the Four Gospels 
can only be understood when it is remembered how they 
came to be written, and the fact that they have been trans- 
lated almost verbally into another language. Almost certainly 
the original accounts of the earthly ministry of Jesus and His 
sayings were recorded by men who claimed no literary gifts ; 
they were the impressions, noted long after the events 
described, of Disciples who had actually shared in them. 
Some of the passages have a wonderful beauty all their own ; 
as, for example, the Fifth Chapter of Matthew (to which 
Professor Joad specially refers) and Chapters Fourteen and 
Fifteen of John, which were almost certainly written long 
after the death of Jesus. All the records as a whole bear 
evidence that they are the rather disconnected recollections of 
Disciples who had recorded the memories that must have 
impressed them of a life that they felt was increasingly 
wonderful the more they: tried to understand it. 


The fact that makes the record an imperishable and 
altogether beautiful one is the Personality that is gradually 
revealed through it. One feels as the story unfolds that here 
is a wisdom beyond all earthly interpretation, and the stark 
simplicity with which the story is told adds to its dramatic 
impressiveness. 


The question to ask about it all is not “what is the 
literary quality of the story? ” but “does it bear the evidence 
of truth on the face of it?” If Professor Joad reads the 
Four Gospels expecting to find in them the majestic music 
of some of the more memorable of the Psalms, he will be 
disappointed ; but even in the English translations of the 
New Testament there is surely a simple beauty of language 
that cannot easily be matched by any other narrative. Had 
Paul written the Gospels, they would no doubt have been 
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related in the more dramatic language of First Corinthians, 
Thirteenth Chapter ; but they would have also lost much of 
the character that is now their great charm. This, however, 
does not reveal itself at once ; only by careful study do they 
yield up their spiritual message, like a subtle perfume, and 
carry conviction with them. 

It is unnecessary to comment on the textual difficulties that 
present problems to Professor Joad. He is not the first 
student who has been baffled in trying to build up dogmatic 
doctrine on separate texts or incidents. The reply to his 
criticism must be found in a study of the story as a whole, 
when many of his difficulties will disappear. But is he sure 
that he is right when he says that “millions of Christians” 
who have trusted Christ’s promise of the earthly fulfilment of 
physical needs have starved? During a long lifetime I have 
never known such. 

Is not the final answer to his questions that spiritual truth 
must be spiritually discerned, and that “many things are 
hidden from the woridly wise that are revealed to children ”? 
He seems at an early age, judging from what he writes, to 
have visualised the character of the Master more truly than 
in the maturity of his later reading. Meantime, his admission 
that the Master’s way of life is the remedy for all the ills 
of this distracted world is perhaps the best reply to his minor 
criticisms.—I am, yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4, Bigg Market, 

Newcastle-on-T yne, I. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am surprised that The Spectator should lend _ its 
columns to propagate the views of Dr. Joad, as set forth in the 
last number—not the views of the seeker after truth, for 
the history of centuries would teach him better, but of a bitter 
enemy of the best and highest things. 

I have been a diligent reader of The Spectator for many 
years, and am sure that the esteemed Editor of years ago 
would not have allowed that article to disgrace his columns. 
It will disgust a large percentage of your readers.—Yours 
faithfully, Cuas. W. Ear ty. 

[The Spectator’s policy and outlook is based on a convinced 
belief in the Christian religion and in the way of life enjoined 
by its Founder ; but nothing could be more fatal to Chris- 
tianity than any suggestion that criticism or discussion of it 
should be denied publicity. Whether Mr. Joad’s, or any 
particular, article should be given publicity is no doubt a 
matter of opinion ; but these are days when suppression of 
discussion is a greater danger to truth than freedom of 
discussion.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


FOREIGN TROOPS IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—While reading the issue of The Spectator dated June 9th, 
I read on page 982 in the News of the Week, under the head- 
ing “Unhappy Spain,” that “The German contingent [in 
Spain] numbered 14,000, the Italian 20,000.” A little further 
on, on page 990, in an article by René MacColl, entitled 
“Germany, Italy and Spain,’ I read: “The 10,000 highly 
trained Germans the 40,000 or 50,000 Italians a 

This discrepancy in my chief source of information is rather 
a shock. Which was right?—Yours, D. P. Garraway. 

9 The College, Malvern. 

[Any estimate of the number of German and Italian troops 
in Spain must rest largely on surmise ; but there is no necessary 
discrepancy between the two sets of figures quoted by different 
writers in last week’s Spectator. The News of the Week para- 
graph dealt with the batches of German and Italian troops 
so far repatriated, Mr. René MacColl with those estimated to 
have been fighting in Spain. Mr. MacColl’s estimate in the 
German case seems to have been conservative.—Ep. 
The Spectator.) 


MILITIA SERVICE AND EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The Times has recently published correspondence from 
headmasters, dons and others in which some of these gentlemen 
point out how fatal militia service is going to be to the 
education of young men who enter the universities. 


It is emphasised that for boys of 18 o¢ 19 to do their 


service prior to entering the universities will have serious effects 


on their moral and mental character, since they will have to 
associate with young men of 20 to 21 ; while to do that service 
during or after their university careers will interrupt their 
studies, In fact, some of our leading men responsible for the 
education of youth are creating difficulties which no other class 
has raised: they seem intent on turning out effeminates and 
not men. 

Working-class boys enter workshops at an early age and 
mix with older men. Since the War, which hit the sons of 
professional soldiers and sailors hard, many sons of officers 
have enlisted at the age of 18 and gained their commissions 
through the ranks. They could not afford the expense of 
Woolwich or Sandhurst. They did not suffer morally or 
mentally through their connexion with older men while in 
the ranks. Men of the right sort are not likely to. 

To put forward the idea that every undergraduate is working 
so hard that he cannot spare six months to give up to militia 
service is sheer nonsense. The Long Vacation lasts nearly 
five months, and during that time the average undergraduate 
is at a loose end. 

The youth of the day is ahead of his teachers in manliness 
and determination, fortunately, and I have known under- 
graduates spend their vacation working at harvesting, touring 
the Adriatic in a canvas boat and in other ways improving 
mind and body. One lad I know, on leaving his public school, 
has spent several months in a German Youth Labour Camp. 
It did him no harm. At Sandhurst and Woolwich boys of 
18 and 19 mix with those of 20 and 21 to their benefit. 

The form of compulsory service now introduced is the most 
democratic measure we have ever enacted. It favours none, 
requires equal service from all, and places responsibility for 
being physically and manually fit on youths at the most im- 
pressionable age, when a lad’s instincts are to strive to be 
manly and fit to face life. 

That any headmasters or dons should attempt to create 
difficuties is deplorable, and exposes them to the derision of 
the boys themselves and of those parents who have had sons 
at the universities.—Yours faithfully, 

H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


PORTUGUESE POLICY 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Colonel Hawkes ends his article on Dr. Salazar in your 
issue of May 26th with “Lisbon is the capital of a friendly 
nation which has been our ally for more than 500 years,” and 
on the Monday previous Dr. Salazar strongly a‘irmed his 
country’s loyalty to this Anglo-Portuguese Alliance 

There is no doubt about this loyalty, and that of the mass 
of the Portuguese people—but German propaganda is tremen- 
dously active there and there is also a very strong fluid 
surface of opinion which veers for and against us as the 
continental situation alters. At the moment this opinion is 
pro-German. They have lived too near the horrors of Spain 
not to realise what war means, and now they are faced with a 
very concrete danger. 

The Falangista programme has for one of its items the join- 
ing of Portugal to Spain—the old ideal of the united Iberian 
peninsula, and the prize of Portugal, with her wonderful 
harbours and colonies, is not one to be easily relinquished. 

The defensive force of Portugal alone is patently unable to 
keep off an attack for more than a few hours if it should come 
from a German-Italian guided Spain. At the moment her 
south-eastern frontier is practically unguarded. The great 
plains of the Alentejo are easily reached by road from Badajos, 
and, farther south, the River Guadiana, which forms part of 
the frontier, is undefended. Good roads and a railway lead to 
the heart of the country. Within a few hours Lisbon could be 
covered by enemy bombers, and within twenty-four besieged 
by road from Spain, while help from us would take several 
days to reach her. The Portuguese say: “We do not fear, 
we have Eng!and to protect us”; but they do ask how quickly 
can help reach them, and how quickly can England act. 

Lisbon and the even greater harbour of Lagos Bay are not 
only the key to the Mediterranean, but to the South Atlantic 
as well. These Portuguese harbours are necessary for the 
maintenance of British control of that part of the Atlantic 
whe-e the routes from the Cape and from South America 


meet. With these ports in hostile hands that traffic wou!d 
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have to be kept west of the Azores and join that coming from 
Canada and the United States. The German propaganda is 
clever, a combination of promises and vague threats, and 
unless we do something concrete to show that we are alive to 
the position they may easily win their point—the signing of 
the Anti-Comintern Pact by Portugal. 

Dr. Salazar is a tremendous force for good, but he is above 
all a patriot, and he might consider that, with the Falangista 
danger, Portuguese neutrality, which would involve the closing 
of these harbours to us in the event of war, would be the best 
thing for his country, hoping to save her from risk of becoming 
a battlefield again. 

There is no use our sending missions with empty hands. 
What is needed is definite action—not promises—arms, money 
perhaps, and the knowledge that our help would be imme- 
diate ; also a declaration that her safety is as vital to us as 
any part of the Empire, for without her the Empire might 
easily be kept beyond our help and reach—Yours faithfully, 

Polshot, Elstead, Survey. ALICE FULLERTON. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS IN PALESTINE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Si1r,—It may be presumptuous for someone without special 
knowledge or qualifications to intrude into the controversy 
over Palestine, but it may be pertinent to suggest that both 
the Balfour Declaration and such undertakings as were given 
to the Arabs were made by a single member of a combination 
of Powers, who were jointly responsible for the terms of peace. 
Neither the Declaration nor the undertakings could be effec- 
tively binding unless and until they were confirmed by the 
Allied Powers. Great Britain had no right to pledge its allies, 
and is legally bound only by such obligations as, with its 
consent, the Allied Powers laid upon it. These obligations 
are defined in the Mandate for Palestine. 

According to the Mandate (Cmd. 1785, December, 1922), the 
principal Allied Powers accepted the Balfour Declaration, and 
made its terms a condition of the Mandate. Unless we, as 
the Mandatory Power, “ secure the establishment of the Jewish 
national home in Palestine” (Art. 2) and “ facilitate Jewish 
immigration ” (Art. 6), we shall have failed in our obligations. 

Doubt exists whether the present policy of H.M. Govern- 
ment accords with the terms of the Mandate ; and this is a 
question which should not be answered on political or on 
sentimental grounds ; nor should the British Government seek 
to use its influence on the League Council to have the terms 
of the Mandate modified to help us to escape from our obliga- 
tions. The only honourable course is to submit to the highest 
available legal authority, the Permanent Court of Internationai 
Justice, the question whether our policy accords with the 
Mandate, and, if not, to modify our policy accordingly.—Yours, 
Kc, LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, 

Manchester, 20. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT’S COLUMN 


[To the Editor of Tue SpeEcTaTor] 


Ssrx,—I am sure that I am expressing the feelings of many 
of your readers when I say that the admission to your issue 
of the 9th inst. of the paragraph, under the head of “A 
Spectator’s Notebook,” relating to Mrs. Roosevelt is 
deplorable. 

It would show pretty bad taste at any time, but that is 
specially so when that lady is acting as the hostess of our 
King and Queen on their momentous visit to the U.S.A. 

Even if the writer himself felt what he expresses in that 
paragraph, a little reticence would have been more in accord- 
ance with the good taste which one expects in the columns of 
The Spectator. 

One can only hope that this issue may not get into the 
hands of any American.—Yours faithfully, 


Mill Lawn, Reigate. W. W. PaIne. 


[Janus writes: The whole purpose of the paragraph in 
question was to urge that—particularly at this time—Mrs. 
Roosevelt should not, in fairness to herself, be judged by the 
column appearing under her name in a London evening paper, 
but by the qualities she is known to possess.] 


——— 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC POLICY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—In recent days the United States of America have taken 
a realistic interest in the present conditions in Europe, They 
appear to have thrown off their extreme isolationist attitude, 
As they are largely responsible for the dreadful position the 
world has drifted into, yet seem unconscious of the fact, 
perhaps one can give the reasons for this dramatic statement, 

During the War this country and all its Allies were com- 
pelled to buy enormous quantities of food, munitions and 
general requirements from America. As a result, when peace 
came, America, from being a debtor nation—having borrowed 
from us freely in the past to assist her development—became 
a great creditor nation. Every country had become her debtor, 
They did not borrow one single dollar in cash. All their 
indebtedness was for goods. 

In 1923, America asked for a settlement of her debts, 
Europe owed this country very much more than we owed 
America. We announced that we would never ask for this 
balance due to us. In the end we waived not only the balance 
due to us but practically all the indebtedness of our Allies 
to us. We realised the tremendous difficulty of transferring 
these enormous sums, even had our debtors the means to fulfil 
their obligations. 

The amounts of the debts to America were duly agreed 
upon. We agreed to pay about £30,000,000 a year for 60 years, 

The only method of payment was by either sending goods 
and by “ services,” such as freights, insurance premiums, bank- 
ing commissions, &c., or, on balances, by sending gold. To 
prevent an influx of goods, which in any case would have had 
to pass over a high tariff wall, America introduced the Hawley 
Smoot tariff ; practically doubling the already high tariff wall. 
As a result, gold flowed steadily to America. Had this gold 
been put into circulation as currency, as had always been the 
custom before, the result would have been a steady rise in 
American prices, which would have assisted her debtors to 
sell to her. To avoid this natura! rise in American prices 
the gold was “sterilised.” Gradually almost all the available 
gold was drained to America. To protect their own cur- 
rencies, as their gold stocks were vanishing, most European 
countries began to increase their tariffs, hoping to check 
imports. Thus developed the fierce economic nationalism 
which is rife everywhere. 

America was finding it difficult to export freely, for, as 
she demanded gold and would not accept goods (owing to 
her prohibitive tariffs), it was impossible for her debtors to 
pay when their gold stocks were nearly exhausted. It is 
remarkable (not without significance) that from 1919 to 1929 
America’s exports were almost exactly balanced by her foreign 
loans. She had rarely lent abroad before and was inexperienced. 
As a result, most of her foreign loans became bad debts. 
Instead of accepting goods in exchange for her own sales of 
goods she thus received practically nothing for them. Is it 
strange that she now has 10,000,000 chronically unemployed? 

Gorged with her increased war wealth, America staged a 
boom based on prospective permanent prosperity. When the 
reaction came in October, 1929, she ceased her foreign lend- 
ing. This quickly reacted on her exports and the gradual 
slipping became an avalanche. With sellers everywhere, and 
no buyers, prices of all commodities slumped to very low 
levels. This removed purchasing power from producers all 
over the world, and at once manufacturers, distributors and 
merchants were caught, and the slump continued for nearly 
three years. 

Germany had borrowed countless millions from America, 
and, when the tap was turned off and payment of interest 
demanded, her recovery from the after effects of her own 
currency collapse, a few years before, broke down and brought 
distress and terrible unemployment. It was when things could 
look no blacker that many turned to National Socialism, with 
promises of better times, and Hitler’s votes increased by 
millions. Thus we see the direct effects here, as in all other 
countries, of America’s selfish and short-sighted policy of 
refusing repayment of her debts in goods and services, and 
her demand for payment in gold. To produce the necessary 
gold. the price of gold rose to great heights, and the produc- 
tion increased by 50 per cent. At present America holds the 
astronomical figure of over £3,000,000,000 in gold. She has 
buried half of this in a specially constructed safe in Kentucky, 
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far from acquisitive fingers. But in burying her talent she 
has injured not only herself, but all countries. 

After the South African War, the newly developed gold 
passed into currency in various countries automatically, with 
the result that commodity prices rose slowly and steadily 
over ten years by about 50 per cent. This gave producers 
purchasing power, and consequently manufacturers everywhere 
prospered and demanded more and more raw materials ; so 
that 1913 stands out as the record year for international trade. 
The reverse action by America has raised the price of gold 
by 70 per cent., whereas commodities are, on average, 30 
per cent. below pre-War levels. Owing to the sterilising of 
gold, commodity prices have fallen; yet owing to tariffs and 
other obstructions to trade, and the creation of monopolies, 
the costs of manufactured goods are probably Io per cent. 
over pre-War. Thus again the exchange of commodities for 
manufactured goods is out of balance. Even a normal crop, 
or production, can not be marketed, and all over the world we 
see production artificially reduced. To refuse to use and be 
thankful for the produce of the earth—the only real wealth— 
because of tariffs and other hindrances to the natural exchange 
of goods is blasphemous. And the world is reaping what it 
has sown—or rather suffers from the short-sighted greed of 
vested interests who dominate modern governments. 

When in 1932 this country adopted the Sinn Fein policy— 
ourselves alone—of Ottawa, it was the last straw. The British 
Empire controls one-fifth of the world’s surface, and one- 
quarter of its population. In effect, Ottawa said we are content 
and satisfied to close our Empire to world trade, we will trade 
amongst ourselves first and seize every advantage. The world 
was hardly recovering from the great slump, when this policy 
was adopted. Japan, Italy and Germany were three industrial 
countries dependent on world trade to maintain their people. 
Was it strange that Japan should turn for markets to China, 
Italy to North Africa and Germany to South-East Europe? 
although to do so by conquést was utterly unjustifiable. To 
buy necessary raw material from our Empire they must pay 
with goods and services or gold. Gold they had not. Goods 
were shut out by inter-Empire tariffs. So we joined with 
America at last in selfish short-sighted greed. And here we 
are. 

America started the rot. Has she the courage to try to 
remedy things economically? It is the only method. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull have tried strenuously to 
fulfil their election pledges to reduce tariffs and help to free 
international trade, but her vested interests, like ours now, 
are dug in deep. Everyone knows what is wrong. Only by 
freeing the channels of trade, and exchanging freely the 
bounties that God has given us, can men and women settle 
happily down to their daily work, and move in peace as they 
would wish. Economic Nationalism is strangling the world, 
and is leading the world straight to war.—Yours, &c., 

4 Fazakerley Street, Liverpool, 3. A. Bryce Murr. 


STAMPING REVIEW COPIES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn—I have read with great interest Mr. Michael Sadleir’s 
friendly and courteous letter about my comment on the 
practice of defacing review copies, but it has left me un- 
repentant. Mr. Sadleir says I wrote as a critic and bibliophile. 
I am afraid I deserve neither compliment. I wrote as an 
author and occasional reviewer who, after several years in the 
service of a publisher, scarcely need my present post in order 
to “come to have some sympathy with the publisher’s 
dilemma.” 

The purpose of stamping a review copy is to prevent the 
reviewer from selling it. Mr. Sadleir calls review and pre- 
sentation copies “ gifts” from author and publisher. I prefer 
to regard them as part of the book’s advertising appropriation ; 
copies distributed in the hope that they will bring in benefit. 
They will amount to perhaps a hundred ; in the case of an 
expensive book, probably much fewer. The worst that can 
happen is that these, or most of them, may find their way into 
the market, with the result that the book may sell so many 
copies fewer ; a state of affairs which Mr. Sadleir invites me to 
regard as intolerable. 

I am sorry, but I cannot so regard it. Publisher and author 
have got what they aimed at when they sent out the free 
copies. Now it is the reviewer’s turn. I cannot think that 
many authors will be so unimaginative as to grudge him his 
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shillings. Of course, reviewers sell most of their books. What 
else are they to do with them? Give them away? Throw 


them in the dustbin? They find it hard enough to house 
the small percentage they wish to keep. And—this is the final 
objection to stamping—a stamp does not prevent the sale of 
a review copy. The most it can do is to give the bookseller 
an excuse to pay a little less for it. The readers to whom 
these copies go don’t bother to ask questions. The only loser 
is the reviewer. 

I agree with Mr. Sadleir that periodicals are unlikely to 
boycott stamped copies. Reviewers might. If a dozen 
reviewers of standing refused to consider stamped copies, the 
practice would soon be forgotten. 1 would gladly join such a 
movement—not because I am heedless of the interests of 
publisher or author, but because I see no sense in a defacement 
which, since it fails to prevent the book from being sold, is 
merely a device for doing a reviewer out of sixpence.—Yours, 
&c., L. A. G. STRONG. 

Camus Darach, Arisaig, Inverness-shire. 


SCOTS IN CANADA 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Referring to Mr. I. H. Robinson’s letter in your last 
number about English Prime Ministers, he does not appear 
to know that the Scots in Canada are far outnumbered by the 
English. 

The Canadian census returns give elaborate details of the 
racial origins of the people. 

On reference it will be seen that there are 2,741,419 people 
of English descent in Canada compared to 1,346,350 of Scotch 
descent. 

If the figures as to birthplace are considered they show 
746,212 born in England, against 279,765 born in Scotland. 

So if all the inhabitants of Canada are infected by this form 
of narrow-minded racial prejudice, the number of them who 
are happy when Mr. Chamberlain is our Prime Minister must 
be correspondingly greater than when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
held office.—Yours faithfully, 

ALGERNON B. DALE (Captain). 


THEOLOGY FOR BOY SCOUTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Our attention has been called to a letter which appeared 
in your issue of May 26th on the subject of the policy of this 
Association in regard to Religion and Politics. 

Our policy in regard to religion is simple. We require that 
a person in order to become a member of this Movement 
shall make the Scout Promise of which the first part is— 
“To Do My Best to Do My Duty to God.” We expect him 
to keep this promise to the best of his ability, and so far 
as lies within our province we give him help and encourage- 
ment in doing so according to the rules of his particular 
religion and denomination. But we cannot offer to define God 
in a simple formula likely to meet with universal acceptance. 
There is no reason for us to do so, nor would there be any 
value in our attempting that which the very multiplicity of 
creeds and sects shows to be an impossibility. 

We offer a welcome to our Brotherhood and provide a 
place in it for boys of all faiths and creeds, and it is only 
those who profess to deny, or act in such a manner as to 
ignore, the acceptance of God who exclude themselves from 
our Brotherhood by thus rendering themselves incapable of 
making the Scout Promise. 

In Politics our policy is also simple. We are in no way a 
political movement ; and we do not incline towards, nor do 
we teach the doctrines of, any particular Party. We realise 
nevertheless that our Scouts as they grow up must acquire 
political views: for our object is to help them to become good 
citizens, and political views are a part of citizenship. We, 
therefore, try to help them to acquire those qualities which 
are the basis of good citizens, namely sound judgement, 
honesty of purpose, a spirit of service, and a readiness to 
accept responsibility. 

Our Movement is a Brotherhood of Service without dis- 
tinction of Class, and there is a place in it for members of 
all parties except those whose views lead them into breaches 
of the Law, or who preach any doctrine of class hatred.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., HAMPTON. 

Chief Commissioner, Boy Scouts Association. 

2s Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 
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THE ENGLISH BOOK TRADE 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


Miss PLANT prefaces her book with these words: 

“This study is designed as a contribution to the economic 
history of Great Britain. It is a strangely neglected chapter 
The economic development of the English book trade, the structural 
form which it gradually evolved, the problems of supply and 
demand which it encountered and overcame, the techniques which 
it adopted and discarded, the social and economic relationship 
which arose between masters and men have not hitherto teen 
described and appraised.” 

This statement, in the sense intended, is true enough ; and 
most excellently does Miss Plant remedy the neglect. But 
actually her book covers in addition and less satisfactorily a 
considerable portion of the ground covered by earlier writers 
(and in particular Mr. F. A. Mumby) for the inescapable 
reason that the economic aspects of the book trade cannot be 
disentangled from its personal aspects, nor can the methods 
of book production and book distribution be adjudged with- 
out reference to the changing tastes and habits of the public 
in whose service they are designed. That is why book-trade 
problems have never been stateable—nor ever will be state- 
abie—solely in terms of economic reason or industrial good 
sense, and why Miss Plant, compelled to carry her investiga- 
tions beyond economics into the realm of psychological con- 
flict, has found herself confronted with two categories of 
material, which are really irreconcilable and with one of which 
she is ill at ease. So long as she is dealing with historical data 
and economic fact, she is concise, impressive and admirably 
informed ; but whenever she tackles those aspects of her 
subject which depend on the imponderables of temperament, 
fashion and commercial interest she is inclined to over- 
simplify and sometimes to dogmatise. 

The English Book Trade is divided into two parts. “The 
Age of Hand Printing” offers a comprehensive study of the 
practice and economic background of book-production from 
the time of the manuscript book, through the early stages of 
printing to the coming of the mechanical press in the late 
eighteenth century. No branch of the subject has escaped Miss 
Plant’s careful research. She traces the growth of Trade 
Organisation and of Division of Labour in the industry, as 
well as its changing location and growing output. She 
describes its equipment, the wages, and the working and social 
conditions of Printing Houses, the sources of supply and 
qualities of paper and binding materials. With matters more 
external to the industry she is no less thorough. Copyright ; 
the backwardness of England in comparison with European 
countries; Terms of Publication in relation to the general 
financial background of the trade; the development of a 
Demand for books and the various means adopted for stimu- 
lating and satisfying that demand—these are all carefully 
recorded. 

Because, during this comparatively primitive period of book- 
trade practice, what happened is a matter of history and 
those to whom it happened are mainly forgotten, Miss Plant’s 
method—her scrupulous gathering of evidence and fact, and 
their skilful compression under various headings—is suitable 
and satisfactory. These early chapters are packed with interest- 
ing information—some technical, such as prices of paper and 
processes in paper-making, methods of skin-curing and usage, 
progress in printing and in devising types of illustration ; 
some more general, including early attempts at an Association 
of Authors, details of subscription publication and share- 


The English Book Trade: An Beonomic History. of the 
Making and Sale of Books. By Marjorie Plant. (Allen 
and Unwin. 16s.) 


books, and the beginnings of advertising. But Miss Plant 
would have done well to comment on the problem of 
terminology. One of the main difficulties of writing about 
the book trade is its poverty of language. There may be no 
good alternative to the word “publisher”; but it is surely 
misleading, without a qualifying note, to talk about “ pub- 
lishers ” in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and to use 
“ bookseller ” indiscriminately to designate a printer-distributor, 
a non-printing distributor and a man who catered to private 
libraries and sold o!d books as well as new, leads to confusion 
in more than one respect. 

The second part of the book, “The Application of 
Mechanical Power,” repeats the design of the first part and 
covers, no less exhaustively, the technical, industrial and eco- 
nomic developments from about 1809 to the present day. But 
unfortunately the dividing date imposed by the invention of 
mechanical printing does not coincide with those which really 
mark the emergence of the modern book trade; so that 
throughout the nineteenth century, while labour-conditions and 


technical processes are influenced by one set of circumstances,. 


authorship, publishing, book prices and book-distribution are 
conditioned by another. 

Thus the publisher, as entrepreneur, had made his perma- 
nent appearance by the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
But he was often also a wholesale-bookseller, and in some cases 
remained so until the eighteen-thirties. The popular author, 
as an object of rivalry between publishers, dates from about 
1820. Similarly the retail bookseller and the circulating 
librarian did not part company until the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. Not, in short, before 1840—as regards 
division of responsibilities, competitive fervour, experiments 
with prices, resounding successes and untalked of failures—did 
the book trade, as nowadays understood, really exist. 

It arises, therefore, that Miss Plant, working on a chrono- 
logy of industry and economics, is a reliable authority on 
paper-making, printing, binding and illustrating technicalities; 
as well as on book trade factory legislation, apprenticeship, 
the rise of Trade Unions, &c. (and can claim to be the first 
to collect and arrange the data on these subjects), but is less 
convincing (because out of step with herself) when dealing 
with relations between authors and the trade, or between 
various branches of the trade, or between trade and public— 
which relations have been the subject of much recent study 
and have really governed book-trade practice during the last 
hundred and fifty years. 

One or two examples must be given of the misapprehensions 
into which Miss Plant has been led by her preoccupation 
with economic and technical, as opposed to commercial 
development. In her chapter on “ Modern Bookbinding,” she 
telescopes history to a dangerous extent. The plain wrapper 
of the eighteenth century was not regarded as even a temporary 
cover, as are the wrappers on French books today. It predated 
the assumption of binding responsibility by any trader, and 
was merely a “wrapping” meant to be discarded by the 
trade or private buyer for a leather (or part leather) binding 
to his taste. As for the persistent failure of repeated 
attempts to establish in England the paper-covered book, 
which is so general a- feature of the Continental trade, 
this is less due to public insistence on books in stiff covers 
than to the prevalence of the Circulating Library, and to the 
absence of a general on-sale system to booksellers. Libraries, 
for obvious reasons, will not handle wrappered books, nor 
(except certain cheap series) will the trade, so that the public 
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have never had the opportunity of getting a taste for them. 
In a final paragraph of this same chapter is a too perfunctory 
comment on the dust-jacket. The development of an outside 
llustration to tempt the casual reader is an important chapter 
in the history of book publicity, and could with advantage 
have been traced back almost to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

A similar tendency to over-condensation marks the discussion 
of book prices, the struggle for the net-book, the piracy- 
problem, and the growth of costly advertisement. The Circu- 
lating Library habit tends to keep book-prices at conventional 
levels, not (as Miss Plant suggests) because subscribers insist 
on getting their money’s worth in terms of published price, 
but because a library sets out to satisfy a mizimum and not a 
maximum demand, therefore profits by buying as short as 
possible, and has no incentive to buy more of any one title no 
matter how cheaply it be published. The net-book agreement 
was only designed indirectly te help publishers ; its direct pur- 
pose was to keep alive serious booksellers, who do what they 
can to display and se‘l books that need salesmanship. Cut-price 
bookselling only affects big-selling titles, and the cut-price 
bookseller (who still exists in America, and is usually a depart- 
ment store) does nothing to help “ difficult ” books, but merely 
butts in on the easy prestige of self-sellers. As for advertising, 
it is part of the now fierce competition for popular authors, and 
cannot fairly be discussed without reference to the gradual 
strengthening of the author’s position vis-a-vis the publisher, 
and the rise of the literary agent. 

These necessarily brief indications of the less satisfactory 
features of Miss Plant’s book are not given in denigration of 
its general utility. They merely seek to demonstrate that there 
comes a point in book trade history where codification is im- 
possible, because human nature, taste and self-interest outrage 
chronology and are indifferent to logic. Up to that point 
nothing but commendation can be given to The English Book 
Trade, which is an invaluable compendium of technical and 
economic facts, and as complete as a history can be which :s 
a record of events rather than of theiz implications. 


LITTLE OLD NEW YORK 


New York Panorama: A Comprehensive View of the Metro- 
polis. Prepared by the Federal Writer’s Project and 
presented in a Series of Articles by Various Hands. 
With an introductory chapter by Susan Ertz. (Constable. 
I2s. 6d.) 

The Rise of New York Port. 1815-1860. By Robert Green- 
halgh Albion. (Scribner’s. 15s.) 


Tue Federal Writer’s Project was one of the boldest experi- 
ments in social salvage undertaken by the New Deal ; it was 
patronage on a colossal scale, and one admirable result has 
been the series of Federal Guides which have, at last, given 
the United States something to rival Baedeker—and as 
American as Karl is German. But faced with the task of 
compressing New York into one volume, the anonymous 
federal writers have lost courage. So this “Panorama” is 
not a guide-book, but a lively and, in many ways, learned 
survey of the life of New York from subways to swing. 
Geology, economics, ethnology, art are all called on to explain 
and to illustrate the life of the city which, thanks to the 
movies, is better known to the world, visually at least, than 
any of its rivals from Babylon to London have ever been. 


The attempt at a conspectus was a bold one, but it 
deserved and has achieved success. There is only one serious 
omission in the editing, though that is serious enough ; there is 
no map. End-papers of a very general diagrammatic type 
are not enough, for if it is easy to keep the topography 
of Manhattan Island in one’s head, it is harder to remember 
from what part of the hinterland of Brooklyn came the latest 
Norwegian film star. And outside the city limits are the 
suburbs which provide the female audiences for the matinees 
and the evening audiences at home for lectures. A general 
map covering the territory between Princeton and Westport, 
as well as a more detailed map of the five boroughs, would 
have been extremely useful. There are, as is inevitable in a 
long book by different hands, some minor slips. It is not 
very important that Bakunin, who died in 1874, is declared 
to have been impressed by the strikes of 1877. An ambiguity 
in language may mislead readers into thinking that 
burning negroes alive was a regular, perhaps an annual event. 


With various hands at work, there are natural differences of 
interpretation and of language. The million Russians with 
whom Miss Ertz credits the city elsewhere appear more 
correctly as Jews, and the criticisms of the street plan that run 
from Frederick Law Olmsted to Mr. Lewis Mumford are 
scattered through various sections. One criticism made by 
G. K. Chesterton is, however, ignored, the difficulty of 
remembering a numerical address, such as 129 E 3oth Street, 
compared with an address in the older part of the city, say, 
12 Gansevoort Street. But all in all, this is a good job. It 
makes a beginning in explaining New York to visitors, and, 
even more necessary, to New Yorkers. 


The great city is many things, but it is, above all, a harbour 
and a port. How it came to be the greatest port in the world 
is made plain in Professor Albion’s most learned, acute and 
readable book which can be commended to all serious 
students. It is because of its greatness as a port that New 
York can house the Planetarium and Madison Square 
Garden ; provide funds and students for Columbia University, 
to teach all subjects from “ advanced calculus to plain cook- 
ing”; make the milieu for the large audiences at Roseland, 
and the small audiences at the Onyx; be the dream city of 
millions for whom New York is the “ roaring forties ” of night 
clubs, gangsters, chorus-girls and jazz, surrounded by vast 
apartment houses to which virtuous young women of various 
professions are lured, and from which they always escape 
suffering from nothing worse than a bad fright. New York 
is not America, and New York is not just an amusement 
centre, but it is that, and much of its glamour and its un- 
popularity in America is due to its reputation as a centre of 
sin. Dallas may outstrip Forty-second Street ; Philadelphia 
sin in its own decorous way; but New York is still alone 
on its bad or suspect eminence. As is well stressed here, 
even Hollywood is only a suburb of New York; apart from 
films about the films, it does not provide its own background, 
it is parasitic on Park Avenue, and the lower East Side, on the 
writers and actors, of the New York theatrical district to 
provide it with most of its raw material, and, in the great 
“first-run” houses of New York, the new films find their 
most profitable publicity. What is true of the films is true 
of most other arts, although New York is a great importer as 
well as exporter, importing Toscanini and exporting The 
Women, for instance. Into this Tib2r pours more than one 
Orontes, but unlike Rome, New York hits back. 


In all this welter of tourists and sailors, adventurers and 
victims from the outside world, the native New Yorker is 
rather neglected. Yet he exists. Indeed, with the practical 
cessation of immigration he is becoming more numerous pro- 
portionately than at any time for three generations past. It 
is a pity, then, that the article on the vernacular is almost 
exclusively devoted to vocabulary, and to rather exotic aspects 
of that. Where did the New Yorker get the accent that 
produces such phrases as “I saw a boid called Berd on Toity- 
toid Street”? Is it really worth taking space up with “ wanna 
buy a duck? ” which is now surely only a signature phrase 
for Joe Penner? A more interesting part of the linguistic 
information in this volume is the learned discussion of swing 
terms ; study of this may be commended to the statesmen 


who think that “jitterbug” means what Sir Samuel 
Hoare and other eminent authorities thought it did 
two months ago. The elaborate refinements of swing 


language are not to be mastered by a tired statesman 
or leader-writer! But the hysterical vigour of the city is 
well displayed in the conduct of the real jitterbugs whose 
vigour and abandon might startle savages ; in the passionate 
sporting crowds who follow the basketball teams or Joe 
Louis, or the bearded wrestlers, as well as fill the bleachers 
in support of two of the three leading baseball teams that 
this volume mentions. For if only to show that even New 
York has topics too sacred to be discussed in public, the 
writer refuses to name the Brooklyn Dodgers. We read of and 
see the great bridges ; we are told of, but not shown, such 
pioneer skyscrapers as the Shelton Hotel; the horrors of the 
slums are not hidden from us, or the inadequacy of many 
social services. And we end with a brief account of this 
year’s great exhibition, which has been built on a rubbish 
dump, and which will leave behind it a park where many 
blades of grass will grow where before there were only the 
wrecks of model T’s and other relics of progress. 


D. W. BroGan. 
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THE LIBERAL VIEW 


The Economic Basis of Class Conflict. - By Lionel Robbins. 


(Macmillan. 6s.) 


HERE, under a variety of headings, is a consistent present- 
ment of the liberal attitude towards the economic trends of 
today. To quote the admirably accurate “ blurb,” the common 
focus of interest of these essays, of varying date and context, 
is “the problem of the relation between the interests of 
society and the interests of different groups w:thin society— 
groups of producers, of workers, and the geogiaphical groups 
which we call nations.” Conflict does indeed exist ; between 
individuals confronted in the market by monopoly power 
and the monopolists themselves, and between groups each of 
which finds it to its interest to sell litthe and dear while 
others sell much and cheap. Where mobility is great and the 
group fluid, monopoly and conflict are alike ephemeral ; where 
mobility is hampered they assume a sinister permanence. The 
Marxian class-conflict between propertied and propertyless is 
merely one among many, and by no means the most genuine 
and important ; in so far as it exists, it is based rather on sub- 
jective feeling than on any objective opposition of long-run 
interest. This latter could only exist in a true caste society— 
ene, that is, in which mobility was totally absent. Such is the 
thesis of the title essay: immobility the root of social conflict. 
The essays which follow elaborate the analysis, in various 
fields, of the growth of that immobility today. 

To dwell at length upon each step of the argument is a 
temptation which must be resisted: one can only call the 
reader’s particular attention to the truly classical enquiry into 
the “inevitability” of monopoly—a balanced and measured 
assessment of the forces which meet today with so much 
fatalistic acquiescence—and suggest a query or two which, 
apart from wider social implications, obstinately survive when 
the first part of the book is completed. Restrictionism, says 
the author in his second essay, is most plausibly defended as 
a short cut to the results eventually obtained by market pres- 
sure. Abnormal expansion will be reduced somehow ; better 
reduce it quickly by authority than endure the slow and painful 
process of natural decline. But, he replies, the free resources 
involved are at least getting more where they are than they 
could at the moment get elsewhere, or they would move of 
their own accord ; while fixed resources, so long as they cover 
anything over their bare working expenses, make a net contri- 
bution to the satisfaction of the community’s demand, whose 
cessation would mean a net loss. Neither labour nor the com- 
munity, then, will gain by enforced restriction. Here one 
may suspect some over-simplification. “Free” labour is not 
wholly free ; by training and home ties, let alone removable 
institutional barriers, it is often nearly as irrevocably committed 
to its particular occupation as are the corresponding machines. 
It may be desirable from the point of view of maximum pro- 
ductivity that labourers should continue that occupation so long 
as they, like the machines, “cover working expenses ”—1.e., 
do not actually starve ; it cannot be socially desirable. Better, 
surely, pension a proportion and give the rest a chance. From 
the community’s point of view, too, it may be better in the 
long run to forgo the net product of fixed capital covering 
hardly more than its working expenses, in order to avoid the 
prospect of depending for the satisfaction of all relevant needs 
on an industry debilitated throughout its structure by depleted 
reserves, equipment obsolescent from lack of (gross) profits 
from which to renew it, and a thoroughly discouraged force of 
entrepreneurs. To say this is not to disagree with Professor 
Robbins’ strictures on existing schemes, with their economic 
ineptitudes and social abuses ; it is only to point out that re- 
strictions as such may have a proper réle in that framework of 
communal conditions within which free economic activity is 
carried on. 


Part II consists of three essays on Government financial 
policy, expressing misgivings as to the efficacy of Keynesian 
shock tactics, putting forward more modest concrete proposals 
for compensating public works and the manipulation of the 
Unemployment Assistance Fund, and painting an impressive 
and gloomy picture of the long-run political and economic 
results of armament finance. Where so much rests upon the 
psychological factor there is room for legitimate differences of 
opinion even upon agreed economic premises ; but at the lowest 
estimate Professor Robbins stimulates valuable second thoughts. 
Here again, from another angle, is the liberal vision which 


————, 


informs the whole book ; and even those to whom that vision 
seems a partial and inadequate guide to the good society must 
recognise its integrity, its much-belied humanity, and the 
standard of values which it presents in a distracted world, 
Honor Croomeg, 


THE RAKE’S REPENTANCE 


France and Munich. By Alexander Werth. 


12s. 6d.) 

Mr. WERTH continues to deserve the gratitude of all those 
who are trying to discover what is happening to France. For 
the third time in five years he has rushed to our help with q 
book describing amply, generously, the last crisis in France’s 
affairs. He tells us what was said about events in Parliament— 
in speeches, in lobby conversations and in the journalists’ bar ; 
how the headlines looked ; with what fatuities the “ alarm. 
ists” were rebuked by the Government Press ; what jokes the 
comic papers made, and what his newsagent and concierge 
had to say about it. At the same time he provides a very 
shrewd and well-documented analysis of policy. 

His first book covered the crisis of the riots of February 6th, 
1934; his second, the rise to power of the Front Populaire ; 
and his third gives us the catastrophe of Munich. How 
idyllic the theme of his first book seems now! Those were 
quiet, happy days when we thought the world was coming to 
an end. because there were twenty-five corpses on the Place 
de la Concorde. Even the great strikes of June, 1936, took 
place in an atmosphere of comparative confidence and 
grandeur. We still supposed we had room to turn round, to 
have internal crises and change our Governments. But the 
third book, which covers the period from M. Delbos’s tour of 
Europe in December, 1937, to the: first steps towards the 
establishment of the Peace Front last March takes us right 
into the prison house, the period when appeasement was 
bought by the spread of concentration-camps like a scab over 
Europe, and the prospects of continuing peace as well as of 
the weather have to be discussed before plans are made for 
the next week-end. 

In each succeeding volume the matter has grown bigger. 
France and Munich runs to nearly 450 pages, and has been 
written while its author has been serving a daily newspaper 
as its correspondent in Paris. It is neither so well written nor 
so well arranged a book as the first of the series ; Mr. Werth’s 
vigorously colloquial style sometimes drops into slanginess, 
and one is occasionally aware of re-used newspaper material. 
But he was right to produce the book as it stands and not to 
wait. A year ago is so remote, and we need to be reminded of 
the world’s flavour then. The very numerous quotations from 
French Press comments are particularly valuable. As for Mr. 
Werth’s quotations from his own dispatches, one wishes that 
Mr. Chamberlain had as good reason for reprinting his past 
speeches as has Mr. Werth for reminding us of what he wrote 
in the Manchester Guardian about the meeting between M. 
Daladier, M. Bonnet, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax in 
London on .\pril 26th and April 30th (pp. 145-149). He 
already foreshadowed the Runciman mission when other people 
were talking of the “ stiffening ” of Britain’s attitude to Central 
Europe. 

The book is a devastating “Rake’s Progress,” which ends 
very surprisingly with a be‘ated Moll Flanders’ repentance, 
and one is left asking oneself if the repentance is to be 
rewarded by any remission of the punishment in this world so 
richly deserved by Britain and France. In the first chapter 
M. Delbos returns from his tour, which was externally satis- 
factory, but in fact revealed that, of France’s Continental Allies, 
only Czechoslovakia remained really faithful after the strains 
to which France (and Great Britain) had subjected their respect 
and confidence. The great foreign affairs debate of February, 
1938—the last in the Chamber for nearly a year—is reported 
fully, and it is astounding to discover how reasonably people 
still talked. Austria had not yet fallen, and future supporters 
of Munich were clearly aware of the issues and even anxious 
that something should be done. For most of the rest of the 
book not only do the leaders of France. and Britain plunge 
from one folly to another, which is pardonable in human beings 
(after all, we placed them in power), but both officiai utterances 
and newspaper comment degenerate until words become com- 
pletely meaningless. The courteous euphemisms of the East, 
at which we used to mock, are vlain forthright country sense 
compared with Paris-Midi thanking Hitler for having created 
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Portrait of 
Stella Benson 
R. ELLIS ROBERTS 


“A fine and original biographical study ; 
written of her with affection, discrimination and 
understanding.”—News Chronicle. 


“ A noble biography.”—Star, _ Illustrated, 15s. 


Personal Effects 
BARBARA WILLARD 


“ Fresh, lively and engrossing.”—The Times. 
“A good and amusing novel.”—Manchester 


7s. 6d. 


Guardian. 


Security: can we 
retrieve it? 
SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


“In his criticism of individuals he is drastic 
but never unfair ... He has a gift for lucid 
exposition and cogent argument which commands 
respect if not always exact agreement.”—Punch. 


8s. 6d. 


War, Pezee 


and Change 


SOHN FOSTER 
DULLES 


With a foreword by Lionel Curtis. 


“Only when the book is finished does the 
reader begin to appreciate its richness in con- 
structive ideas and its profound insight into 
human nature.”—Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. 


Early Stages 
JOHN GIELGUD 


Recommended by the Book Society. “ His 
book is not merely a catalogue of stage successes, 
but a humorous study of life and character; it 
gives us an original mingling of a personality at 
once detached and in the thick of things.”—Sylvia 
Lynd (Book Society News). Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Theobald 
Wolfe Tone 
FRANK MacDERMOT 


“A fine and serious book. I recommend it 
warmly to all those who enjoy an exciting story or; 
an intelligent study of a complex character.”— 


Harold Nicolson (Daily Telegraph). 
Illustrated, 15s. 


Chateaubriand 
JOAN EVANS 


“ A full account of a man who led an excep- 
tionally full life . . . Told in fascinating fashion.” 


—Daily Mail. 12s. 6d. 


A Journal of 
Reparations 
General C. G. DAWES 


With forewords by Lord Stamp and 
Dr. H. Briining. 


* The Dawes report created a great impression 
when it was published, and the Chairman’s diary, 
now printed in full, shows how richly that impres- 


sion was deserved.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
Illustrated, 21s. 
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a détente by sending an ultimatum (page 260) and Colonel de 
la Rocque (page 266) commenting solemnly on France’s 
abandonment of Czechoslovakia in these words: “ Eternal 
France alone was qualified for such an act of arbitration. 
Such is the noble tradition, the great destiny, the magnificent 
fortune of our country! ” 

In the last section of the book we watch France and Britain 
struggling back through relapses to sobriety. ‘Things begin to 
assume their own names and we rediscover reality, grown more 
terrible during the delirium, but still at least tangible. The 
book ends on an almost cheerful note after Britain and France 
have extended their guarantee to Poland and M. Reynaud has 
declared that France has not abdicated in Europe. Today the 
Kolnische Zeitung is telling its readers that the French State 
has recovered its dynamic quality. 

Mr. Werth cannot be expected in this crowded book to 
discuss the question how France and Britain could temporarily 
abdicate all sense and dignity. He would seem to miss some 
clues to this problem by carrying over from spring, 1936, a 
too favourable estimate of the Front Populaire, for he certainly 
understates the provocation under which M. Chautemps was 
smarting when as Premier he twice threw in his hand at the 
beginning of 1938. At all events, it is evident that the best 
medicine for the disease from which the two countries have 
suffered is action with its inevitable contact with reality. As 
soon as France mobilised, one was conscious of healthy flesh 
and common sense. D. R. Girne. 


POLAND IN THE NEWS 

Poland : Key to Europe. 
Ios. 6d.) 

POLAND is a fascinating country fer the descriptive writer. 
Its strangeness and remoteness frcm Western Europe, its 
vivid contrasts between antique manners and modern aspira- 
tions, its romanticism and the sense of youth and urgency 
about it (even if you disapprove of some of the manifesta- 
tions of that youth) all give an itch to write to the pen of 
the traveller returned from that country. ‘There have been 
then many books and articles on the renewed State of Poland 
in the last twenty years, some of them concerned only with 
giving an impression of the colour and quality of the place, 
others from experts on politics and economics are loaded with 
facts and figures—commodities which the enthusiastic Polish 
propaganda office are very fond of exporting. In general 
books on Poland have tended to be over-readable or unread- 
able. 

Mr. Buell’s book is a serious study of Poland from the 
angles of politics, economics, history and population. Never- 
theless, it is extremely readable. For anyone who is genuinely 
interested, and who wants to know about the country with 
whose destinies we have recently and so surprisingly become 
linked, this book is as good as any that has yet been written. 
It has, moreover, the advantage of being right up to date 
and contains chapters that consider the country in its new 
light as our ally. Mr. Buell is President of the American 
Foreign Policy Association. In recent years he has been 
visiting Central Europe and investigating political affairs there. 
He had intended at the end of his researches to write only 
a report for his Association. However he found the “ problems 
confronting Poland so complex and so fascinating” that he 
decided to devote his energies to writing this book. His 
task was certainly worth while. He has produced a thorough, 
clear, and unbiassed study of modern Poland, informed 
throughout with a real sympathy for the feeling of the country 
that does not blind him to its faults and mistakes. Above 
all it is free of that tiresome over documented pedantry which 
we Lave grown to associate with the writing of some American 
professors. 

He begins by describing and stressing the importance to 
Europe of the position of Poland today. This fact has grown 
pretty obvious to even the uninformed at this date. But 
Mr. Buell goes into details both historical and topical which 
illuminate and underline it. He then proceeds to an historical 
study, which he calls “lessons from the past” containing, 
of course, an account of the weaknesses which led to the 
partitions of the eighteenth century, and points out how those 
particular weaknesses could be avoided in the present. After 
this there comes the story of the resurrection uf the State, a 
study of the political system, the economic dilemma, the 
problems of population, of minorities and of foreign policy. 


By Raymond Leslie Buell. (Cape. 


——— 


On this last Mr. Buell traces the tangled and difficult course 
which Poland has had to pursue in the last twenty years. 
He shows that, wedged in between the two powerful States 
of Germany and Russia, Poland has had to continue the 
exquisite problem of balance which was a legacy of her past, 
There are many critics who at a safe distance of many hun- 
dreds of miles of land and sea cannot understand why there 
should exist in the Polish mind any fear of an apparently 
non-expansionist country like Russia. There are many 
reasons, however, both historical and contemporary, why those 
who, with the last gasp of their strength, drove back the 
Bolsheviks in 1920 should look upon both of their powerful 
neighbours with suspicion. This is clearly demonstrated in 
this book. The involved story of Poland’s relations with 
Czecho-Slovakia is fully dealt with, and the rights and 
wrongs are discussed in a dispassionate way which should 
be commended to the facile journalist critics. 

The Czecho-Slovakian problem of course opens the door 
to discussing the other complications of Poland’s relations 
with her other non-German neighbours and :ninorities such 
as the Lithuanians and the Ukrainians. Pilsudski’s dream 
of a bloc consisting of Poland as the main body and Lithuania 
and the Ukraine as attached wings stretching from north to 
south and protecting all from Russian expansion was no more 
than a dream, though it led to much of the mismanagement 
and folly of the Polish Ukrainian policy. Mr. Buell points 
this out and makes it clear that on the future conduct of this 
policy much of the destiny of Poland depends. 

From the perpetual question of the minorities (very fully 
exposed here) we are led naturally on to one of the most 
urgent of the difficulties confronting the modern State of 
Poland—the dispersal of the growing population which Poland 
will shortly be too small to contain. Much is heard from 
the totalitarian States of the need for lebensraum. No country 
in Europe is more oppressed by this need than Poland. It 
is the fate of youthful and eager countries to find their popu- 
lations growing uncomfortably. The door of emigration is 
now closed both to Poles and Polish Jews. Can colonial room 
be found for them? Mr. Buell put this question forcibly, and 
leaves no doubt that it must be answered soon. 

From neglecting Poland and her problems for many years, 
the British public has suddenly become if anything over 
anxiously aware of them. This reasoned, informative and 
interesting book can answer many questions that people are 
asking each other. MICHAEL Murray. 


THE HUMANISM OF HELLAS 


Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. By Werner Jaeger 

Translated by Gilbert Highet. (Basil Blackwell. 15s.) 
A WIDE circulation of this book would do a valuable service 
to classical studies, especially now when their idealism and 
humanism are so gravely endangered from within by over- 
attention to detail and from without by the materialistic 
interpretation of history. Much more than a contribution 
to knowledge, this is a work of profound understanding. The 
original German version has been highly esteemed by scholars 
since its appearance in 1933, but it was unlikely to attract 
the wide audience that it deserved in English-speaking 
countries. Professor Highet’s translation is fluent and versa- 
tile. The result is an interpretation of Greek culture which 
no one who cherishes the classical tradition can. afford to 
ignore. Although Professor Jaeger’s intention is not propa- 
gandist or apologetic, he succeeds better than any deliberate 
apologist could in reasserting how inevitably Western civilisa- 
tion is still, in his own term, Hellenocentric. 

His main theme is the shaping of Greek character. This 
becomes a study of capital importance if it is conceded that 
“ what we truly call civilisation—the deliberate pursuit of an 
ideal—does not begin until Greece.” By this criterion of 
conscious striving after a cultural pattern of character and 
behaviour, Professor Jaeger excludes all other ancient peoples 
from claim to culture in the true sense. Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Hehrews never transcended in their educational 
achievements the conditions and necessities of their environ- 
ment. The Greeks first, by their unique idealism, evolved a 
conception of hurnan life superior to time and place, and thus 
universally valid. They were the first to show how mind 
could control physical powers. Only a relapse to barbarism 
can entirely frustrate this imperishable heritage of Greece. 
The imminent danger of such a relapse gives cogency to a 
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“Will almost certainly be the year’s best seller” * 


When I Was a Boy 
Sir IAN HAMILTON 


“ Trresistibly attractive.’’-—Observer. “ It takes its place in the great tradition of 
autobiography. . . . He has a wonderful memory, a happy gift for using the right 
word and phrase, an impish sense of humour, and a zest for spiritual as well as 
mental adventure which should make this record of his youth one of the books of 
the season.’’-—The Times. ‘“ Sir Ian Hamilton’s feast of memories . . . It has 
been written with the same good-humoured, supremely honest self-serutiny that 
characterises all the great writers of memoirs from Montaigne downwards—and 
that is why it leaves such a pleasant taste in the mouth.’’—Aberdeen Press & Journal. 

(* Nottingham Guardian.) Profusely illustrated. 18s, 








e ma Se 
k The Boundaries of Science JOHN MACMURRAY 
“(ives perhaps the clearest exposition of the philosophy of science to be found in the space of 25 pages, and sets a 
standard from which the remainder of the book never departs.’’—Jrish Times. By the author of Freedom in the 
Modern World, Reason and Emotion, ete. 7s. 6d. 


*A Seientist in Tartary WILHELM FILCHNER 


“He is the best kind of travelling companion—this book is outstanding.’’—Observer. ‘‘ Mutinies, desertions and 
thefts were the milestones of his progress—none can withhold admiration from Dr. Filehner’s achievements.”’ 
—Perer FLEMING: Spectator. Profusely illustrated, 21s. 


k Behold This Dreamer WALTER DE LA MARE 


“A permanent treasure—he has never written more inspired and beautiful prose.’’—News Chronicle. “ One could 
write for a couple of weeks about it.’’-—James STEPHENS : Observer. Has topped the Observer’s list of Best Sellers 
in London for two weeks running. *Book Society recommendation. 21s. 


b, LJ 2 
* The Exploitation of East Africa R. COUPLAND 
Deals with one of the most romantic periods of exploration and adventure. Based throughout on hitherto un- 
published Foreign Office documents, it gives the first authoritative account of the history of mid-East Africa and 
shows that Great Britain is the only European power which has any kind of claim to East Africa. Jllustrated. 25s. 


* Welbeck Abbey and its Owners = A. S. TURBERVILLE 


Includes chapters on the famous Fifth Duke, who built the astonishing underground rooms at Welbeck, and brings 
the story down to the present Duke of Portland. “Admirable.’’—Times Literary Supplement. Illustrated. 25s. 


* Sailing on the South Coast K. ADLARD COLES 


While this Shell Guide will open up a new world to anyone living between the South Foreland and Land’s End, 
it is a vital necessity for anyone with a boat, whether a dinghy or a large yacht. One of the most practical books 
for the yaechtsman ever written. Includes 46 photographs of ports and headlands, 33 detailed graphie harbour 
charts, sailing directions, information concerning ports, lights, buoys, ete. DS. 





Spender THE STILL CENTRE | Woltaire 


Mr. Spender’s second volume of poems. “ Impossible not to respect the 


sincerity of Mr. Spender’s writing, not to admire the taut compression of A complete edition 


his utterance. ... a poet in whatever convention he chooses to write. He . 
seldom fails to justify the method he has chosen. .. . That is effective writ- with unaltered text 
ing in whatever way it may be defined.’’—Sytvia Lynp :News Chronicle. at a cheap price 
*Book Society recommendation. 6s. 

of the famous book 


MaeNeice AUTUMN JOURNAL by 
“Singularly cool and refreshing verse. . .. Why Mr. MaeNeice, in his Al fred Noyes 


spare time, is not the roving reporter of Fleet Street—barring Mr. Hickey 
—I cannot determine. On sports, processions or Parliament he would be * with a new preface * 
worth his weight in gold. How much of his Autumn Journal is admirable.” 

Vew Statesman. *®*Book Society recommendation. 6s. Ss. 6d. 


24 Russell Square FABER & F ABER London, W.C.1 
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work so judicious and so persuasive as this, addressed, as 
it is, to “all who seek to rediscover the approach to Greece 
during our present struggles to maintain our millennial 
civilisation.” 

The originality of Professor Jaeger’s work is not in his 
subject, which is a commonplace in every discussion of the 
classical tradition, but in his brilliantly conceived interpreta- 
tion of it. Formerly the Greek ideal of cultural education 
was viewed as a timeless abstract concept best formulated by 
Plato and Aristotle. Instead of this, Professor Jaeger shows 
how it changed and grew and gathered strength in every 
era from the beginning, of Greek history. Thus it acquires 
a concreteness and human relevance unperceived before. For 
his survey of its development he chiefly uses the evidence 
of poets, philosophers, and statesmen—always the three 
strongest influences in Greek culture. This first volume—a 
second will complete the study—concentrates the cultural 
history of four hundred years in as many pages, from archaic 
times to the end of the Peloponnesian War. A bald summary 
of a synthesis so comprehensive and subtle as this must 
sound jejune and platitudinous. He describes how Homer’s 
aristocratic ideal of honour and duty was complemented by 
Hesiod’s peasant creed of hard work and social justice. In 
antithesis to Sparta’s grim but heroic totalitarianism arose 
the sense of individual rights fostered in Ionia. Ionia also 
contributed the discovery of the natural cosmos whose laws 
found their analogies in human life. Solon’s gospel of service 
to the State, temporarily checked by the brilliance of the 
tyrants (the first practical politicians), eventually inspired the 
great political experiment of Athens, wherein the Greek ideal 
of culture had its brief flower. The apex and decline of 
aristocracy are illustrated from Tyrtaeus, Theognis and 
Pindar. Tragedy, comedy and sophistry take their momentous 
place in Athens’ century of glory. 

Within his general scheme there are opportunities for throw- 
ing light on many topics of perennial interest: athleticism, 
women’s varying social prestige, utility and idealism in educa- 
tion ; the Greek use of myth as ethical examples, are only a few 
of them. Terms often inadequately understood, arete, themis, 
dike, rhythmos and many more are precisely defined. The whole 
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is illumined by the vivid phrases and arresting judgement, 
typical of Professor Jaeger’s work: thus Empedocles is «, 
philosophical centaur . . . a prodigious union of Ionian element, 
physics and Orphic religion ” ; “ the chorus was the high schoo| 
of early Greece long before there were teachers of poetry”; 
“art alone possesses the two essentials of educational influence 
—universal significance and immediate appeal.” As ap 
example of lucid exposition, and also as a proof that Greece 
still offers good counsels in politics as well as in culture, one 
would do well to turn to his chapter on Thucydides’ analysis 
of the causes and progress of the Peloponnesian War. Nothing 
could be more brutally relevant to contemporary events, 
This book is both a brilliant achievement of classical scholar- 
ship and a convincing defence of Greek humanism. It would 
be well if its publication in English were of epochal importance, 
W. B. STANForp. 


THE STAGE OF TODAY 
By John Gielgud. 12s. 6d.) 


Your only really intolerable egotist is the one who is un- 
aware of his failing. So, in admitting that his friends tell 
him that he has no real interest in anyone but himself, Mr, 
Gielgud is already half-forgiven. When, moreover, we reflect 
that egotism in some form is one of the tools of the actors’ 
profession and that his interest in himself has produced a 
book of the quality of Early Stages there remains nothing to 
forgive on this score. 

Mr. Gielgud is only about thirty-five, but for nearly half 
his lifetime his work and energies have been devoted to the 
English stage, and (from the moment his talent began to gain 
him power and recognition) to the best in the world of the 
stage. It is for this reason, as much as for any other, that the 
last two-thirds of the book are of real interest to anyone who 
is a lover of the theatre. In few other artistic professions does 
the past melt so quickly and tantalisingly away. To read Mr. 
Gielgud’s reminiscences of his stage work of the last fifteen 
or sixteen years is to have recalled for one a rich and closely 
packed if immediate history only too easily forgotten. It re- 
minds one, too, of how much excellent and useful work Mr. 
Gielgud himself has done and leaves one grateful for the fact 
that, if the Psalimst is to be believed, we still have another 
thirty-five years of him before us. The first part of Early 
Stages is understandably given over to descriptions of the 
author’s childhood and youth, before he began to be of any in- 
terest to people outside his own family. Most of this therefore 
will only concern those zealous fans to whom any detail, how- 
ever obscure, of the adored one’s life is an absorbing passion. 
For the unenchanted, but appreciative, however, there is in this 
early part some interesting writing about the Terry family 
from which Mr. Gielgud’s mother comes—yet one more 
example of the persistence of heredity in the art and pro- 
fession of acting. To have the stage in one’s blood is a much 
more powerful thing than to have music or poetry in one’s 
family tree. 

Mr. Gielgud indulges in little artistic theorising in this 
book. He confines himself to a straightforward tale of his 
progress up the ladder with fairly detailed accounts of each 
rung. This method is, in the way in which he has chosen to 
do it, much more revealing than many more pretentious 
ones. Mr. Gielgud, endowed so richly with good taste and 
talent, is more concerned with telling us about his job than 
with fussing about his “ Art.” He knows too much and has 
too much good sense to do such a thing. The public who 
read this book are taken behind the footlights and into the 
wings not by a patronising guide nor by a would-be artistic 
philosopher, but by a man of the theatre, who takes them into 
his confidence about each of his ventures in acting or pro- 
duction. He begins with his earliest struggles in Charley’s 
Aunt, and ends on the eve of his first night as Hamlet in New 
York. Apart from the information that can be extracted from 
and between the lines of his writing you will get a picture of 
the author in much clearer outlines than you would if he had 
indulged in subjective musings. 

Anyone who has travelled so far in so short a time as Mr. 
Gielgud must have met nearly everyone of importance in the 
modern English theatre And so his book, as one might ex- 


Early Stages. (Macmillan. 













pect, contains casually inserted, but none the less excellent, 
portraits of scores of the personalities of actors, actresses and 
producers of the modern stage. One has heard it said that an 
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Byron 


is of never failing interest and importance and here are two new books containing 
hitherto unpublished material. 


“TO LORD BYRON ee on is a series of Feminine Profiles 
based upon unpublished letters to Byron, 1807-1824. It was begun by GeorGE Paston 
and continued by PETER QUENNELL. “ It is many years since a collection of such astonish- 
ing documents has been edited with such gifted impartiality.”°—Haroitp NicoLson in 
The Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


CLAIRE CLAIRMONT The Mother of Byron’s Allegra, is by 
R. GLYNN GRYLLS. “An acceptable contribution to our knowledge of the Byron- 
Shelley circles. The specimens of Claire’s letter-writing are delicious in description and 
irony.”—The Times. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





THE ENGLISH CHILD in the 18th CENTURY 
By ROSAMOND BAYNE-POWELL 


“Odd and illuminating facts illustrating what it was like to be a child in the 18th 
century, [told] with a lightness of touch with which garnerers of facts are not always 
vifted.”—Sir JoHn Sourre in the Illustrated London News. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





Published NEXT THURSDAY 
EDMUND BUtKE A POET IN 








A Prophet of the 18th Century. PARLIAMENT 

si The Life of Winthrop Mackworth Praed 
By SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, Bt, (1802 - 1839). ; 
Politically and socially Burke had a bril- By DEREK HUDSON 
liant career. But, belonging to no party, This biography celebrates the centenary 
he met much criticism for that reason. of a gifted writer of light verse and of a 
This penetrating biography draws on politician whom Lord John Russell claimed 
hitherto withheld material at Wentworth, to be a rising statesman, and who was a 
Woodhouse and Milton. With 16 Illus- most delightful personality. With Illus- 
trations. 15s. trations. 12s. 6d. 








New Cheap Editions 
SAN CELESTINO | BAGHDAD 





x 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH SKETCHES 
ae leali sth the lif By FREYA STARK 
This HERS tence Sere ihe _— Author of The Valleys of the Assassins and 
of the Fourteenth Century hermit Pope The Southern Gates of Arabia. “ Here is 
Celestine V, is a most poignant story. a book surpassing even its predecessors in 
“An original and beautiful work of art.” delight.”"—The Listener. With 44 Illus- 
—The Evening News. 3s. 6d. net. trations and a Map. 6s. net. 


* All prices are NET. 











JOHN MURRAY 
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actor praising another one can be more deadiy than if he is 
disparaging. Mercifully Mr. Gielgud’s comments on the work 
of his colleagues have none of this element in them. Where 
he has disapproved he has remained silent, where he has 
admired you get the impression that he is genuinely apprecia- 
tive. There may be omissions of praise. I only noticed one. 
It is perhaps a little unfair to describe his brilliant understudy 
in Musical Chairs as “ another young man, John Cheattle, who 
had been at my preparatory school before the War.” However, 
in such a book it is impossible to mention everybody as he 
should be mentioned. Mr. Gielgud has nearly succeeded. 


Moray McLaren. 


WESTERN ROUNDABOUT 


The Charm of Belgium. By Brian Lunn. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
My France. By Roland Alix. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
The Countryman’s England. By John Moore. (Seeley, Service. 


8s. 6d.) 
Modern Sweden. By Cicely Hamilton. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
By Agnes Rothery. (Faber 


Norway Changing and Changeless. 
and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
OF these five books about five countries, only one is written 
simply from the traveller’s viewpoint, omitting political and 
social aspects. This is Mr. Brian Lunn’s, which is an 
admirable contribution to the Harrap Travel Book series. 
For some reason or other, Belgium comes in for a deal of 
snobbery ; the small traveller, questioned about his knowledge 
of Abroad, will in nine cases out of ten reply in a manner 
unspeakably shifty, “Oh, I’ve only got to Belgium.” Why 
“only” ? Mr. Lunn has done loving justice to the ancient 
world of richness, peace and savagery compressed into this 
small country. He devotes his first section to Bruges, that 
show-place so completely indifferent to its visitors that its 
dignity has remained inviolable. Like most of the Belgian 
cities, it has a bloody legend ; the Grand Place, like all the 
open markets, has seen tremendous slaughters and tremendous 
torturings. Ministers of State were thrust from the belfry 
on a rope’s end; the men of Ghent made systematic raids 
with a view to capturing the relic of the Holy Blood and 








NEW WRITING 


New Series No. 2 
Edited by John Lehmann 
Illustrated 6s. net 

* More variety than ever before. So much 
reading at so little cost is a remarkable 
achievement ... It is about the only edited 
magazine now in existence; and we should 
be profoundly grateful.” New Statesman. 


R. M. RILKE 


e e 
Duino Elegies 
Translated by Stephen Spender and 
J. B. Leiskinan 
7s. 6d. net 

“Everything has been done to present to 
the best advantage one of the greatest 
poems of our time. A book of quite unusual 
importance.”” Epwin Muir in The Scotsman. 


Hogarth Sixpenny Pamphlets 


E. M. FORSTER 
What ! Believe 


STEPHEN SPENDER 
The New Realism 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
Antiquarian Prejudice 
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thereby transferring both prestige and pilgrim trade to their 
own city ; Maximilian imposed upon the burghers a trust jn 
perpetuity for the maintenance of the swans, in memory of 
the day when they forced him, as a lesson in wiser states. 
craft, to witness the racking of his long-necked favourite, 
Lanchals. In Antwerp in Bieughel’s day, anyone at a loose 
end could stroll along to the square outside the Vierschaar 
and “have a iook at maictactors and Catholics or heretics 
being blown out with water, racked, flayed, singed, or merely 
scourged.” Mr. Lunn writes so well about Flemish painting 
that I wish the book held more of his appreciation. There 
are some good reproductions from Breughel, Bosch and other 
painters, and some enticing and nostalgic photographs, 

My France, the sixteenth in Jarrolds’ My Country Series, 
is a defence of France as gallant as it is unnecessary. If 
there are those who in all gravity postulate the theory that 
she is “an outworn nation content to live on her reserves,” 
then I am certainly not of their number, and I welcome 
warmly M. Roland Alix’s charming and sometimes rather 
chuck!eheaded attack upon them. M. Alix, in a section 
called “The Formation of France’s Destiny,” traces her 
history in an audaciously sketchy manner, praising higgledy- 
piggledy such diverse persons as Louis XI, Montesquieu, 
Joan of Arc and the prefixed Monsieur Thiers. For the 
latter, indeed, he is an apologist of breathtaking naiveté. On 
“The Present State of France,” the author is more con- 
vincing. His book is well-documented with necessary figures 
and statistics and is appended by a heart-warming “ Balance- 
Sheet of the Industrial Era in the World and in France in 
1938.” M. Alix writes from a curious standpoint ; if he must 
be labelled, it should be neither as Reactionary nor 
Progressive, but rather as Stationary. France he regards as 
the intellectual Greenwich of Europe, and he expects that 
the civilisation of the western world will eventually set its 
clock to her time. He has collected for illustration some 
superb photographs. One is particularly noticeable for the 
startling use of a shop-sign as the basis of a_ triangular 
composition. All Francophiles will be moved to affection by 
this book, whether they prefer M. Alix as lively rattle or as 
serious politico. 

Only a foolishly superficial glance into Countryman’s Eng- 
land would condemn the book as a piece of gracious hey- 
nonny-nonny. It is, in fact, an engaging and extremely cunning 
incitement to village holidays ; engaging because it is written 
with rare freshness, and cunning because it steers clear of the 
folksy guide-book tradition that has driven so many patriotic 
people into taking their holidays abroad. Mr. John Moore 
presents, not a recognisable map of England, but an England 
that is recognisable. He wanders cheerfully through field and 
village, giving no more concise indication of his whereabouts 
than that he is at Bloody Field, Parson’s Piece or Betty's 
Bottom. He leaves few aspects of rural life untouched ; it is 
all there, the village shop where you can buy anything from 
a piece of Cheddar to a clinical thermometer, the village green, 
where matches are fought with all the savagery of a Far 
East “incident,” the squire who wants to marry off his 
labourer’s betrayed daughter to the lover with whom she 
would be miserable for ever after, and the lady who tortures 
the nice and normal young men of her village into folk-dancing 
and performing on pan-pipes in the church hall. Of this 
latter, a Miss Timms, Mr. Moore has much to say, and to her 
he addresses himself roundly: . . “It’s no use regretting 
the passing of Merrie England or trying to revive it. You 
can’t be Merrie when you’re dead.” By this he does not mean 
that rural England is less lovely today than yesterday ; he 
means that it is pure tomfoolery to expect her to remain 
bogged in the past while the proud cities rise into the future. 

Neither Miss Cicely Hamilton’s solid book on Sweden nor 
Miss Agnes Rothery’s lyric book on Norway offer great entice- 
ment to the stranger ; most probably because a first glance in 
neither case reveals photographs of more than average interest. 
Photographs, which are the life of a travel book, should be of 
the kind that make the heart long to step within them. I do 
not know Norway or Sweden and, because I hate the cold, 
have always felt that I should be happy with neither ; but I 
found Miss Rothery’s propaganda, on the whole, more suc- 
cessful. Miss Hamilton has dealt in an admirably thorough 
fashion with most aspects of political and social life in Sweden. 
One of her most interesting chapters deals with the tortuous 
laws governing the sale of drink. The people of Sweden, duc 
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Old Furniture 


for Modern Rooms 


EDWARD WENHAM 
Formerly Editor of ‘ The Connoisseur’ 


Here is a new and very attractive book about old furniture. 
It is concerned with furniture for use; with the simpler, 
smaller and inexpensive types of old furniture suitable for 
modern houses and flats and schemes of decoration. The 
book is fully illustrated with specially taken photographs and 
with many excellent line drawings by Edgar Holloway. 

At the low price of 7s. 6d. net. 





On Active Service 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. W. SEYMOUR 


A fascinating collection of personal accounts of life on active 
service from the stately days of Charles II to the last Victorian 
‘small wars.’ ‘Of absorbing interest.’ — Field - Marshal 
Lord Milne. 12s. 6d. net. 


Democracy & Socialism 
ARTHUR ROSENBERG 


A book of permanent as well as highly topical interest, for it 
is an important historical contribution to present discussions 
about Democracy, containing a very clear and objective 
analysis of democracy and going fundamentally into many 
of the problems which are exercising all progressive minds. 

12s. 6d. net. 








A History of Europe 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT DAY 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


A compact, comprehensive and carefully organised History 

of Europe from 1500 to the present, which has won wide 

renown in America; by the author of History of Florence. 
Maps and Plates, 16s. net. 








Death is NOT the End 


B. ABDY COLLINS 


This book is a strikingly successful attempt to present the 


whole case for survival simply and briefly. 
to sceptics and spiritualists. 





Evidence of Identity 
KENNETH RICHMOND 


Evidence for survival largely turns on whether ‘ messages ’ 
which show a supernormal knowledge really come from those | 
to whom they are attributed. An authority presents, and | 
comments upon, the evidence. 


BELL 








35. 6d. net. | 


Of equal interest | 
3s. 6d. net. 


| 
| 
| 
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““We must all be sensible of the 
extreme importance of doing 
our utmost to understand the 
point of view of other nations.” 
—LORD HALIFAX. 


AMBASSADORS 
AT LARGE 


(the important new series edited 
by E. H. CARR)—exactly serves 
the Foreign Secretary’s purpose. 
Each country speaks for itself 
—through a representative 
specially chosen by its Embassy 
No other books 


come with such a mission, or 


in London. 


such high authority. 


The first two volumes (just out) are 


FRANCE 


WLADIMIR D’ORMESSON 


Preface by the 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


ITALY 


CAMILLO PELLIZZI 


Preface by a member of the 


FASCIST GRAND COUNCIL 


Each 6s. net. 


LONGMANS 
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to the cold and damp of the northern climate, have a bad tale 
of intemperance behind them, though it certainly does not 
seem to have impaired their health or their physical beauty. 
Now the controlling hand is down, and they are permitted 
only a statutory allowance of alcohol per day, a woman being 
permitted only half the amount doled out to a man. 

Miss Rothery’s swift and buoyant style tends to carry the 
reader too easily over the sections in her book that deserve 
fairly close study. One of these is the chapter on Norwegian 
literature, in which much sound criticism is concealed in a 
froth of words. It was a pleasure to find mention of Amalie 
Skram, whom Miss Rothery calls the mother of the present 
generation of Norwegian novelists. The work of Fru Skram 
seems practically unknown in England ; the only translation 
I have ever been able to obtain was the astounding and 
paralysing Doctor Hieronimus. To her survey, Miss Rothery 
appends two comprehensive pages of “Salient Facts and 
Statistics.” 

PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. 


CHESTERTON WITHOUT G. K. C. 


G. K. Chesterton. By Maurice Evans. The Le Bas Prize 
Essay, 1938. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 
Mr. Evans has quite rightly given more attention to the 
earlier—that is, to the pre-War—work of G. K. Chesterton 
than to the later. First, because his most characteristic and 
best work was done then ; and, second, in recent years he has 
been too often judged by the later work, and therefore 
much under-rated. Of all that he wrote in the last ten years 
of his life, it is only the Autobiography that has the full 
Chestertonian vitality and savour. There, he was reanimated 
by recollections of the society and the ideas which had 
stirred him in adolescence, and by the joy in fighting over 
again the battles of his youth. But, for the rest, he was too 
often repeating the things he had said better before ; he was 
still challenging doctrines which were fierce bones of con- 
tention thirty years ago, but today have turned into truism 
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or ancient history. It is time that someone should write g 
good book on the essential qualities of Chesterton, and show 
him in relation to the time when his force was most effective, 

Mr. Evans has not written that book, but he has made 
within narrow limits a useful contribution. What he has done, 
and done ably, is to compile from Chesterton’s longer treatises, 
his novels and his essays a considered account of his positive 
doctrines and beliefs. He has presented a critical statement of 
his creed. This he has arrived at by a minute and sympa- 
thetic study of his works, but apparently without an equally 
careful study of the period (say, 1900 to 1914). The result, 
thanks to the author’s intuition, is better than the method 
might lead one to expect. He has given a satisfactory 
account of Chesterton’s “fighting response to the evolu- 
tionists, the scientific materialists, the agnostic realists, 
and the aesthetic “pagans” who were at that time 
attacking Christian ethics and Victorian morality. Brought 
up in a circle of agnostics and Positivists, his adoles- 
cent revolt took the form of reaction from scientific disbelief 
to Christian “ orthodoxy,” from the rationalism of the intelli- 
gentsia and the languor of the aesthetics to the common 
sense of the “common man,” from the despair of the realists 
to romantic optimism. He was first and foremost an indi- 
vidualist who equally disliked the interfering officialism of 
Fabian Socialism and the tyranny of the big capitalist. He 
stood for liberty, democracy, the small State and the man of 
small property, and contended that if modern progress mili- 
tated against the old standards of value, it was modern 
progress that ought to be abolished. In speaking of Chester- 
ton’s steadfast defence of Christian orthodoxy, Mr. Evans 
admirably says: “It is his strength that he joins the Church 
out of a positive and joyful belief in its doctrines, and not as 
a rock on which to cling in a storm-tossed generation.” 

Mr. Evans has given a sound and not unimaginative 
account of Chesterton’s doctrines and of his method of pre- 
senting them in his writings. But, impressed by his consis- 
tency, he has confined himself too exclusively to what is so 
obviously consistent about him—namely, his religion and 
social creed. He neglects his “literary criticism” on the 
ground that he “approaches his subjects from a doctrinal 
point of view, generally choosing such figures as illustrate his 
beliefs.” The result is that he completely ignores not only 
his study of Browning, but also his far more important book 
on Dickens, which is perhaps the best he ever wrote. This is 
a serious omission. Moreover, he says nothing about the inti- 
mate friends who had the most potent influence on all that 
he ever did, among them Hilaire Belloc and Charles Master- 
man. He says nothing about the development of his manner 
of writing resulting from his association with the Daily News, 
to whose columns he wrote the best essays that ever came 
from his pen. He says little or nothing about the persons 
with whom he entered into literary controversies—some 
famous, some obscure—Bernard Shaw for one, Mr. McCabe 
for another. 

The real fact is that Chesterton’s individuality did not 
spring from his doctrines, but his doctrines from his indi- 
viduality. He was an individual who had, first and foremost, 
an unshaken affection for his friends and an intense joy in 
the simpler pleasures of life, including talk. He was a better 
talker than he was a writer—or, rather, he wrote what he 
talked—he generally talked it all first. The process of living 
induced in him strong attractions and strong repulsions, which 
in due course crystallised in the form of convictions, never in 
their fundamentals to be changed. Having decided to be an 
orthodox Christian, he remained a Christian—a jolly, bois- 
terous one—and he endowed Christianity with all the virtues 
and all the weaknesses in which he delighted. Surrounded 
all his life by clever people, he detested all the shams that 
go with mere’ cleverness—pomposity, pretentiousness, 
snobbery, and affectation—these he attacked all his life with 
the same vehemence with which he attacked cruelty or tyranny. 
A fully adequate estimate of his work cannot be given without 
an account of the intellectual, moral and aesthetic char- 
acteristics of the period to which he temperamentally re-acted. 
The environment of his young manhood stimulated him. to 
controversy; his imagination was stirred, his wit provoked. Mr. 
Evans has done his task as well, perhaps, as it could be done 
by concentrating on the doctrines, and leaving out the man 
and his setting—but that is to leave out the greater part. 

R. A. Scorr-JAMES. 
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| Massine 


Camera studies by Gordon 
Anthony, portraying the great 
dancer in his most famous ballet 
réles, with text by Sacheverell 
Sitwell, a full appreciation of 
the art and achievements of 
Massine. 123” x 10°. 25s. net. 


Westermarek 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALS 


Professor Westermarck examines 
the fundamentals of Christian 
thought as seen in the teachings 
of its founder and its greatest 
exponents and discusses their 
application to the problems of 
society. 21s. net. 


Conseious 
Orientation 


J. H. VAN DER HOOP 

A study of personality types 
in relation to neurosis and 
psychosis. A new volume in 
the INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
PsycHoLocy, PHtLosoPpHY AND 
ScrENTIFIC Metuop. 15s. net. 


An Outline of 
International 


| Price Theories 
CHI-YUEN WU 

With an Introduction by 
Professor Lionel Robbins. <A 
new volume in the series STUDIES 
IN EcoNoMICS AND COMMERCE, 
by writers connected with the 
London School of Economics. 


15s. net. 
The 
Dawn of European 
Civilisation 
V. GORDON CHILDE, D.Sc. 


A new edition, enlarged and 
completely revised to include the 
results of recent archeological 
research. 155 illustrations and 
4 maps. 16s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
































POLITICS 
LIBRARIES 
COOKERY 
& CRIME 











NELSON 
Topical To-day 


JAPAN 


Government—Politics 
By ROBERT REISCHAUER 


A lucid exposition of the growth of Japanese political 
thought. Anyone who wishes to begin to understand 
Japan’s outlook today should read this book. It traces 
the administrative history of a tribal theocracy that 
became, in 1867, a ‘ constitutional ’’ government ; ending 
with the eclipse of party politicians in 1932 and the rise 
of the militarists who shape Japan’s totalitarian policy 
today. 7/6 net 


Two More Discussion Books 


THE LEAGUE EXPERIMENT 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 


Why and how’ has the League of Nations failed ? The 
author examines the ideas that went to the making of the 
Covenant, and discusses reforms. He puts the case for and 
against the League’s most contentious problems—Article 10, 
Sanctions, the Kellogg Pact, the Geneva Protocol, etc.— 
and finally states his own conclusions. 2/- net 


THE LIBRARY AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


By STANLEY JAST 


Here is a book which should interest many of the eight 
million borrowers from public libraries. The former Chief 
Librarian of Manchester recalls the history of the public 
library from ancient times, describes the services and 
functions of the urban and village library, and gives some 
excellent pointers to future policy. 2/- net 


Off the Beeton Track 


CUNNING COOKERY 
By GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY 


Listeners who know Mr. Boumphrey as an expert on 
architecture and design will discover that his views on 
cooking are equally decisive and different. Flat-dwellers 
and week-end cottagers will welcome this book, designed 
for the amateur of the kitchen who wants something much 
more exciting than good plain cooking, without spending 
too much time or money on the process. With gay 
wrapper and spongeable cloth cover. 2/6 net 


No Appeasement Here 


Postponing the umbrella to the sword (the latter being 
usually neatly sheathed in the former), that urbane 
solicitor 


MR. PREED INVESTIGATES 
A Magnificent New Nelson Thriller 

By LADBROKE BLACK 7/6 net 

A postcard to Nelsons, Dept. |, 35 Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C.4, will bring you an illustrated list of the 
latest books. 
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SKETCHES OF CENTRAL ASIA 


Karavan. By Nils Ambolt. Translated from the Swedish by Joan 
Bulman. (Blackie. 15s.) 

Dr. Nits AMBOLT is a Swedish scientist who for five years, 
from 1928 to 1933, worked in Chinese Central Asia as a 
member of Sven Hedin’s “travelling university.” The great 
explorer, in a short preface, pays tribute to the author’s high 
achievement in astronomical and meteorologicai observation, 
and we are given to understand, on the same authority, that 
the fruit of his research is a very much fuller and more truth- 
ful map of a large remote region. Few works of man are 
built on nobler foundations than is the classic map of the 
world: the mathematics of this science are voluminously dis- 
proportionate to what they yield; if a very high standard of 
painstaking accuracy is lowered for one moment, huge errors 
creep into the work immediately, and in more than half the 
world this work can only be done surrounded by hostility and 
every ingenious device to prevent the geographer’s success. 
Five years of such toil must have demanded the maximum of 
this remarkable man’s capacity to endure and concentrate. 

But willing as he may be to applaud such firmness of 
character and action, the average reader might shrink from 
the prospect of having to share the surveyor’s burden in read- 
ing of his endless tribulations. On this occasion, however, 
the average reader may put by his fears, for Dr. Ambolt has, 
in an extremely enjoyable book, only given him the very cream 
of his experiences. He is an able story-teller, and 
his short chapters, which touch 9n an immense variety 
of adventures, are always furnished with a_ story’s 
point. Being those of a trained observer, an expert 
on Central Asia, and, evidently, an unusually good 
linguist, his accounts, while appealing most frequently to the 
reader’s sense of humour, are not superficial, and have none of 
the traveller’s silly waggishness and implicit boast. There is 
depth in many of his pictures which owes something to the 
modesty of his manner. 

He was in Chinese Turkestan in 1933 when the Turkestan 
revolution, of which no one knows very much beyond its 
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impermanence, took place. Presumably he has written else. 
where a full report, which should certainly be of unique 
value. The light, anecdotal account ‘ie gives here is for 
general readers, providing, among other things, an interesting 
note on the anatomy of revolutions. How they follow a 
uniform pattern of which Paris in 1848 remains the classic 
example! The sudden surprising success, the glow of joy and 
a few reprisals, and then the comedy vanishes and the serious 
business begins. Of the latter, Dr. Ambolt mentions an incident 
at Yarkand more horrible than can be imagined. The 
Turkestan rising seems to have been tribal and Moslem, and 
although Russian influence is potent in Sing Kiang, it neglected 
to trick itself out in modern disguise, nor adopted the jargon 
titles which can arouse such respect in the outside world, 
Such are a few thoughts which occur after reading this part 
of the book, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Ambolt will make 
a closer record of this obscure movement accessible. Quite 
rightly he mainly confines himself here to humour and thrills, 
The translation is good, representing, I presume, an easy 
colloquial original, without over-anglicising it. The best 
description in the book is of a leap over a gorge after which 
many readers will suffer from vertigo on the firmest stairs, 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON LOOKS’ BACK 


When I Was a Boy. By General Sir Ian Hamilton. (Faber and 
Faber. 18s.) 

GEORGE MEREDITH would have appreciated this book: its 
vivacity of expression, its occasional intolerance, and its air of 
gallant panache would have seemed to him typical of the Celt, 
especially of the Celt turned soldier (witness the Colonel in 
The Egoist). The things which, to Meredith, the Saxon 
represented—humdrum, sordidness, false sentiment, hypocrisy 
—are obviously so alien from Sir Ian Hamilton that he never 
troubles to condemn them, except by implication. And even 
these implications are made at his own expense, when he 
exhibits himself as tempted, once or twice, to fail below the 
Meredithian-Celtic standard. Once, he improbably avers, he 
nearly became a snob, on the strength of having remarked 
that a man must be a gentleman who ‘bought his shirts from a 
certain Bond Street outfitter, or of having derived an immense 
satisfaction at being driven from Cheam school to London in 
a State coach by a powdered coachman with two powdered 
footmen in attendance. He suggests that he might have 
become a “ straphanger” had he gone to Eton instead of pro- 
ceeding to idle outrageously, so he insists, at Wellington, where 
Dr. Benson caned him energetically but fruitlessly every 
Monday. Yet, of course, being a Celt—the staid Hamilton in 
him freely shot with streaks of Cameron oddity and Vereker 
impulsiveness—his true faith has been in his star: and, look- 
ing back over eighty-six years, he finds that his faith has been 
justified. The pleasure that one gets from this book is due to 
its freshness and directness of its vision—the mental vision of 
a bard recounting a saga, moralising only occasionally, and 
never sentimentalising or delving darkly in psychological 
recesses. 

These reminiscences are, indeed, the first part of the saga 
of Ian Hamilton, which began when a baby, born in Corfu to 
a Gordon Highiander, opened its eyes upon the breast of a 
Greek nurse in its grandfather’s home near Dunoon. In the 
first two chapters Sir Ian captures the whole spirit of a 
childhood spent in the spacious and semi-feudal atmosphere 
of a Scottish country Louse during the eighteen-fifties, amid 
the swish of crinolines, the weeping of whiskers and a host 
of retainers who, in a child’s eyes, were the most important 
members of the household. Nothing very startling happens 
in those chapters, but the brightness of the total picture is 
very striking. From John the coachman and Miller the 
tyrant of the kitchen, to Aunt Camilla, presiding over Sunday 
tea and prayers in the gunroom, and formidable Uncle Bassett, 
who punctuated his talk with loud “'Ta-ra-rums,” the per- 
sonages are all alive ; and they are gloriously gathered in the 
conversation piece of a “going to kirk” in the family omni- 
bus, all in their best clothes—a weekly outing which involved 
the two-hour services with a heavy picnic lunch in between. 
This childhood, idyllic in spite of childish crimes and 
penalties, came to an abrupt end for the hero of this saga 
when, at the age of ten, clothed’ in trousers instead of a kilt, 
he was plunged without preparation into the crueller world 
of Cheam. Of that school, as it was under R. S. Tabor, Sir 
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Ian paints a thoroughly unpleasant picture. His accounts of 
the headmaster’s behaviour to a small boy, the author, who 
refused to inform against his fellows, is quite horrible: and 
his total indictment of place, making all allowance for the 
pedagogic notions of the day, seems to be quite justified. 
Under tyranny he lost his openness of character, and through 
overwork in term his capacity to work of his own volition. 
So that, for the rest of book, one sees him, in his own eyes, 
rather a scatter-brained scapegrace, whether at Wellington or 
Sandhurst, with a period of slight reform under the con- 
scientious General Dammers at Dresden. None the less, he 
reached the Army in the first year after the abolition of pur- 
chase, and the final scene is of the Suffolks’ mess at Athlone, 
a very cheerful ending to irresponsible youth. 
OrLO WILLIAMS. 


SOUTH AFRICA : ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


State Interference in South Africa. By F. ]. 


(P. S. King. 15s.) 

THOUGH its interest to English readers is inevitably less 
widespread than to the author’s compatriots, this book 
deserves something more than a local market, and the pub- 
lishers are to be thanked for having brought it to this 
country. For the current facts and historical developments 
with which Mr. van Biljoen deals are not merely presented 
as a straightforward narrative, but are used to exemplify a 
major social theme of world-wide importance. This theme is 
the conflict between the general assumptions of free enterprise, 
still in spite of all encroachments the characteristic outlook of 
the Western world, and the growth of collective action of all 
kinds. The conflict may arise from the mere wire-pulling of 
powerfully organised private interests, from the discrepancy 
between the period required by economic readjustments and 
that for which the human stomach can go unfilled, or, more 
constructively, from a genuine realisation of discrepancies 
between social and private benetits and a deliberate policy of 
harmonising them. 

Ranging over the whole field of State intervention in South 
Africa, Mr. van Biljoen constantly refers back from the tangle 
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of enactments to these broad questions of principle. The 
principles themselves are discussed in a_ substantial intro. 
ductory chapter ; there follows a general survey of “ safeguards 
and restraints on free competition” (licensing, legislation 
relating to weights, measures and standards of purity, &c.), an 
account of Government trading, a peculiarly interesting chapter 
on “a positive economic programme ”—the attempt by. the 
Government to steer the country out of depression and to 
control the Trade Cycle ; discussions of industrial protection, 
of agricultural development, and of the outstanding problem 
of sugar ; a review of foreign-trade policy over the last fifteen 
years; a study of labour conditions and legislation, with 
particular reference to the colour problem ; and an analysis 
of transport economics—there, as here, a crucial example of 
the clash between two conceptions of economic development, 

Finaily, Mr. van Biljoen synthesises his data and draws his 
not very encouraging conclusions. Gold is the king-pin of 
the whole South African economy, and gold to his mind is 
doomed to be dethroned. The proper objective of State 
control should be the raising of the standard of living of the 
present inhabitants, both white and coloured, of the country, 
and a large programme of European immigration ; both pro- 
viding a market for the products of that diversified industry 
and agriculture on which South Africa must come to rely, 
But he sees little likelihood of this policy of national recon- 
struction being adopted. Segregation may reduce at once the 
friction between white and native and the unwillingness of 
the former to assist the latter’s standards to rise; but the 
necessary enlightenment is still, on the most — inter- 
pretation, far to seek. 


RED MAN’S COUNTRY 


Red Strangers. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 
8s. 6d.) 

THIS is an attempt to describe in fictional form “the coming 
of the European to a part of Africa previous!y untouched by 
white influence as it appeared to one family of one tribe 
living in one small district” in Kenya. The tribe are Kikuyu; 
the pericd covered is the last fifty years; and the story is 
in three parts, each with its leading man. First of all we 
are given a detailed account of tribal life as it was in the 
last century, a life of extreme conventionality, rather absurd 
in its formality, which nevertheless lent a shape and a cer- 
tain dignity, as corsets do to a spreading figure. The cere- 
monial uncleanness and blood sacrifices, the pastoral and 
military habits, remind us of the primitive Jewish ways 
described in the Bible; the rule by elders, the superstitions 
and masses of solecisms to be avoided remind us of our 
own. Out of the tribal setting emerges Muthengi, the he- 
man driven by “the lust for cattle and glory,” who adapts 
himself to the coming of the European in such a way as 
to remain in a position of authority that allows him to foster 
his own interests. His brother Matu is more the intellectual, 
and becomes a mundu-mungu, or witch doctor: so, with 
us, one brother might go into the Army and another into 
the Church or medicine. Matu’s contacts with the “red 
stranger” are described with humour—his first sight of a 
horse, a flower garden, a wheel, a mowing machine, a mis- 
sionary, a railway. In the final part of the book Matu’s son 
Karanja gets even closer to the invaders. As a houseboy in 
Nairobi he forms new ambitions, comes in touch with crime, 
political agitation, and a new Christian sect permitting 
polygamy and other sensible old Kikuyu customs, and finally 
christens his daughter Aeroplane. 

The author says she is not an anthropologist: 
not be professionally, but is a pretty good amateur. Is she 
a novelist? Here, I think, the answer must be the same. 
Where she does not fall between the two stools of anthro- 
pology and fiction she takes up quite a striking attitude 
with one foot on each, and must be applauded. “I am well 
aware,” she says, “that no person of one race and culture 
can truly interpret events from the angle of individuals 
belonging to a totaly different race and culture ”—but how 
admirable to try! Anybody who has made the attempt will 
know that it is much easier to depict types than individuals, 
and so long as the white (or red) races continue to lean on 
the colour bar their observations are likely to lack the inti- 
macy essential to the novelist. Mrs. Huxley reveals a dis- 
concerting weakness when, for instance, she tries to show the 
workings of emotion in a black breast. “A red wave of anger 
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surged over him like the bore of a river in spate,” “a flood 
of fury surged up in his throat,” “his anger burst out from 
his blood,” “a red cloak enveloped his eyes and a noise of 
thunder drummed in his ears,” “his eyes burned with anger 
and rage blotted out the stars.” These asseverations, physio- 
logically questionable, leave us cold, for they are in the un- 
real language employed by low-grade feuilletonists, but they 
are fortunately only lapses from a much higher level. In 
any case, this author tends to dwell too much on the African’s 
vindictiveness and irascibility and too little on his shrewdness 
and geniality. Another symptom of the externality of her 
approach is to be found in the emphasis she lays at times 
upon what the African would take for granted: for instance, 
her great interest in circumcision is characteristic of a red 
stranger. 

She is chiefly to be congratulated upen her specialised 
knowledge of her subject and her enterprise and industry in 
applying it, and upon her excellent efforts to understand 
and explain a situation that needs infinite understanding 
and explanation. Sometimes one is surprised that people 
so like ourselves should find us so different ; sometimes one 
is not at all surprised that our difference should make us 
seem to them merely mad: 


“ 


. European women, as a general rule, were shrill-voiced, lazy, 
and bad- tempered. The ways of Europeans were always inex- 
plicable and most inexplicable of all was their failure to control 
their wives. Their women did not cook for them, left others to 
sweep and build the fire, never worked in the shamba ; yet they 
did not seem to beat their wives, and they allowed them to argue 
and disobey. The wives, moreover, were grossly lacking in respect. 
They ate with their husbands, even meat ; and the husbands made 
ay displays of physical affection, a thing no decent man would 
i 


If Mrs. Huxley, as a novelist, does not bowl us over, she 
impresses us much more than most contemporary novelists, 
because she has got something important to say and is un- 
usually qualified to say it. If she is wanting in poetic feeling 
she is not wanting in good judgement ; she does not moralise ; 
and she leaves us with an impression that if she had a part 
in the government or education of African natives she would 
make good use of it. WILLIAM PLOMER. 
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MAN MADE ANGRY 


The Woman Who Was Poor. 
Ward. 8s. 6d.) 
IT is a waste of time criticising Leon Bloy as a novelist: he 
hadn’t the creative instinct—he was busy all the time being 
created himself, created by his own angers and _ hatreds 
and humiliations. Those who meet him first in this grotesque 
and ill-made novel need go no further than the dedication to 
Brigand-Kaire, Ocean Captain, to feel the angry quality of 
his mind. “God keep you safe from fire and steel and con- 
temporary literature and the malevolence of the evil dead,” 
He was a religious man but without humility, a social reformer 
without disinterestedness, he hated the world as a saint might 
have done, but only because of what it did to him and not 
because of what it did to others. He never made the mistake 
by worldly standards of treating his enemies with tolerance— 
and in that he resembled the members of the literary cliques 
he most despised. Unlike his contemporary Péguy, he would 
never have risked damnation himself in order to save another 
soul, and though again and again we are surprised by sen- 
tences in his work of nobility or penetration, they are contra- 
dicted by the savage and selfish core of his intelligence. “I 
must stop now, my beloved,” he wrote to his fiancée, “to go 
and suffer for another day ”; he had prayed for suffering, and 
yet he never ceased to complain that he had been granted 
more of it than most men; it made him at the same time 
boastful and bitter. 
He wrote in another letter: 


By Léon Bloy. (Sheed ang 


“TI am forty-three years old, and I have published some literary 

works of considerable importance. Even my enemies can see that 
I am a great artist. Also, I have suffered much for the truth, 
whereas I could have prostituted my pen, like so many others, and 
lived on the fat of the land. I have had plenty of opportunities, 
but I have not chosen to betray justice and I have preferred 
misery, obscurity and indescribable agony. It is obvious that these 
things ought to merit respect.” 
It is obvious too that these things would have been better 
claimed for him by others. It is the self-pity of this attitude, 
the luxurious bitterness that prevents Bloy from being more 
than an interesting eccentric of the Roman Catholic religion. 
He reminds us—in our own literature—a little of Patmore, and 
sometimes of Corvo. He is near Patmore in his brand of pious 
and uxorious sexuality which makes him describe the char- 
acter of Clotilde, the heroine of this novel, as “chaste as a 
Visitationist Sister’s rosary,” and near Corvo in the furious 
zest with which he takes sides against his characters: “ She 
bellowed, if the comparison may be permitted, like a cow that 
has been forgotten in a railway truck.” Indeed the hatred he 
feels for the characters he has himself created (surely in itself 
a mark of limited imagination) leads him to pile on the violence 
to a comic extent—“a scandalous roar of cachinnation . . . 
like a bellowing of cattle from some goitred valley colonised 
by murderers.” 

No, one reads Bloy not for his characters, who are painted 
only deformity-deep, nor for his story—an unlikely tale of 
horrible suffering endured by a poor and saintly girl—but for 
the occasional flashes of his poetic sense, for images like: 
“upright souls are reserved for rectilinear torments”; for 
passages with a nervous nightmare vision which reminds us of 
Rilke: 

“A little middleclass township, with a pretension to the pos- 

session of gardens, such as are to be found in the quarters colon- 
ised by eccentrics, where murderous landlords hold out the bait 
of horticulture to trap those condemned to die.” 
We read him with pleasure to just the extent that we share 
the hatred of life which prevented him from being a novelist 
or a mystic of the first order (he might have taken as _ his 
motto Gauguin’s great phrase—“Life being what it is, one 
dreams of revenge”) and because of a certain indestructible 
honesty and self-knowledge which in the long run always 
enabled him to turn his fury on himself, as when in one of his 
letters he recognises the presence of “that bitch literature ” 
penetrating “even the most naif stirrings of my heart.” 

It should be added that the translation of this novel is 
often grotesquely bad. What a pity the work was not entrusted 
to Mrs. Wall, who translated so ably Bloy’s Letters to His 
Fiancée: in one passage, where he worked off on his fiancée 
a whole page on the nature of women’s chastity from this 
“work in progress,” we can compare directly the quality of 
the two translations. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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25/30 H.P. WRAITH 


“Tt has been our privilege to test what can be sents motoring at its best. It embodies all the 
truthfully termed the leading automobiles of inherent qualities that have made the marque 
the world, but none combined so successfully | renowned throughout the world. The car is 
all the qualities expected nowadays as this _ possessed with that indescribable ‘something’ 
latest product of the famous Derby factory. — which definitely places it in a class by itself.” 
The 25/30 H.P. Rolls-Royce WRAITH repree The Motor World, January 27th 1939 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and 
guaranteed Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 





Buy a Car made in the United Kingdom 

















KEEP YOUR FEET FIT! 








Just think of it — tied for life to a chin that 












For the perfect soothing shave which leaves 


free 7-day trial sample 





| 
} et For longer wear and greater comfort. 


xX Puritan Tanneries Limited, Runcorn, 
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bristles like a doormat! It’s lucky for the 
SHA MAN that it doesn’t need a broken 
heart to turn SHA into WELL SHAVEN. 


no trace of roughness, tell him to write fora 


PARKE-DAVIS Shaving Cream, 
to Box 113/83, Euthymol, 50 Beak 
Street, London, W.1, or to ask 
for a 1/6 tube at any chemist’s. 
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FICTION 


By KATE 

The Duchess of Popocatapetl. By W. J. Turner. (Dent. 
7s. 64.) 

Goodmorning Midnight. 

My Cousin Justin. 

Holiday Adventure. 


(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
The Duchess of Pepocatapetl, like all the work of Mr. W. J. 
Turner, is addressed to the intelligent. Its appeal is exclu- 
sively cerebral ; moreover, it is erratic, arrogant, sceptical, 
and covers its irrelevantly chosen course with a very grace- 
ful gracelessness that dispenses with formal resolution-— 
indeed, is its own resolution. And it is, on the whole, a 
thrice blessed gem of a book, for which we should all be 
most truly thankful. 

Wherever one comes on Mr. Turner’s work, poetry, bio- 
graphy, journalism, or what you will, one picks it up with 
always the same infallible anticipation of pleasure. The reflex 
to his name in print is as certain as that of Pavlov’s dogs 
to red meat. But though I had heard much of his novels, 
Blow for Balloons and Henry Airbubble, it happens that I 
have not read them. Therefore when eagerly I began this 
third, and found that it was apparently going to be a some- 
what laboriously ironic Arabian Nights affair, or Persian 
fantasy, I was considerably disappointed—that being the sort 
of thing that I don’t like at all, even if it’s good. And here 
it did not seem to me particularly good. However, there 
are only about ninety pages of the near eastern joke, wherein 
are sketched the eccentricities of James Blow the first and 
James Blow the second. On page ninety-eight, when James 
Blow the third—our hero, or half of him—gets to Cambridge, 
round about 1911, the book really launches itself, becoming, 
and remaining, brilliant and delightful. 

Thereafter it is a commentary on contemporary English life 
from the 1914 War to, roughly, the Munich conference. This 
commentary flows through the forms of fictional biography, 
autobiography, surmise, dialectics, satire and straight descrip- 
tion. It takes English society entirely from the point of view 
of the intellectual of our time, recording the fashions and 
changes through which intellectual society has gone within 
three decades. But primarily it manipulates the reactions of 
two men within that somewhat esoteric society upon each 
other, and their responses to a variety of emotional and 
intellectual encounters. 

There is no story, other than that of growth and’ thought. 
James Blow and Henry Airbubbie, two friends so well differ- 
entiated. and so accurately tuned to each other as to seem to 
the reader to make up between them a formula for the true 
and complete -intellectual, open their personalities to each 
other through note-books and long conversations, and to life 
in general by contact with a brilliant company—Massingham, 
Sassoon, Ralph Hodgson, Francis Meynell, the Woolfs, the 
Huxleys, T. E. Lawrence and many others, all marched past 
here by the author to receive from him a gracious and pene- 
trative appreciation which is by no means the least valuable 
thing in the book. There are delightful sketches, too, of the 
latz J. W. N. Sullivan, and surely many will recognise in the 
duchess herself a true, warm portrait of a famous hostess of 
the Left not long since dead. 

I had thought when reading this most pleasurable book 
that the easiest way to review and commend it would be to 
quote from it ‘liberally. But now, turning over its pages, I 
do not feel that this is the best way to do it service. Cer- 
tainly there are sentences that can stand alone, for content 
and shapeliness—but the ideas flow in and out of each other 
with so much of the ease of really good, unpretentious con- 
versation, the wit is on the whole so much more pliant than 
sharp, the scepticism is so non-malicious, and the theses 
thrown up are developed with such absence of ostentation, 
that to chop around might be a well-intentioned clumsiness. 
For my part, I think I took particular pleasure in the chapter 
called “Intellectual Exercise” where Father Hopkins is so 
sympathetically discussed, the chapter called “ Conversation 
at the Duchess’s” and the three short chapters which con- 
clude the volume. But it is a book to read again—most 
unusually provocative and wise. 

Goodmorning Midnight has a great deal to be said in its 
favour, but it is a novel of a kind so very modish as almost 


By Jean Rhys. 
By Margaret Barrington. 
By George Woden. (Hutchinson. 


for whom she has always an unresolved adoration. 


O’BRIEN 


in its moment of appearance to be already out of date. This 
may seem, perhaps indeed is, an unfair thing to say of q 
performance so full of the especial talents of sensibility, but 
Miss Rhys could almost certainly have eliminated the hint of 
suspectness that lies over this book, had she at second reading 
struck out certain technical tricks of sentimentality—repeti- 
tions, for instance, of floating phrases which, even at their 
original appearance had contributed nothing. Dots, too, 
Miss Rhys is, for a sophisticated writer, oddly dependent on 
dots. These weaknesses give a smudge of impermanence to a 
sad story of misery and introspection. 

The heroine is a hard-up, lonely, disillusioned woman of 
middle age, addicted to alcohol and acute melancholia. She 
returns, in the first chapter and by the bounty of a friend, 
to spend a fortnight in Paris, where all the loves, losses and 
starvations of her youth were staged. Within the fortnight 
she makes many actual encounters, and also meets again, in 
this café and on that park bench, the ghosts of her painful 
past. She is also made to accept the fact of old age advancing. 

The atmospherics are beautifully done, and every character 
is brought to life with economical ease. Miss Rhys has great 
powers of bitterness and of humour, and she engages the 
reader’s concern—though sometimes in protest against senti- 
mental flicks—for the desperate, small, personal agonies over 
which the heroine treads her narrow, frantic way. The whole 
effect is femininely acute and painful, and the end very pitiful, 
very bitter. 

My Cousin Fustin is an uneven, curious book, which begins 
well and which, while by no means fulfilling the promise of 
its first pages, manages somehow to keep us curious enough 
to get to the end, in spite of frequent exasperation. It is a 
story of two cousins, boy and girl, whose childhood is spent 
happily and poetically in their grandfather’s house in Donegal, 
and whose after-life is a series of disillusionments, not very 
clearly planted, at least in the case of the wearisomely misan- 
thropic Justin. But the early pages do present attractively 
the Protestant, Liberal society of Northern Ireland, a people 
not often written about. The family of Justin and Louise 
are Huguenots, for the most part excellent, cultured people 
who feel and understand the Protestant-Catholic tragedy of 
their part of Ireland, but who are eliminated as a class in 
the “troubles.” 

Louise, who tells the story, is a steady, sympathetic 
character, who loves Ireland, becomes involved with the rebels 
while a student and journalist in Dublin, and marries one of 
them, Egan O’Doherty, whom she lid known when they were 
both children in Donegal. Justin, while at Oxford, makes an 
unfortunate marriage with a rather decent poor girl, who 
becomes involved with the Black and Tans and is shot in her 
bed by Egan, who had been to the War in the English army. 

Soldiering has a terrible effect both on Egan and Justin— 
and the ineradicable bitterness in their souls is presented in 
wearisome drinking scenes. But Louise adores her wild Egan, 
who has only to crook his finger for her to do his will in 
everything. He leads her a terrible dance, and so does Justin, 
In the 
end, after a long endurance test, a search for her errant 
husband and a vain attempt to make him live with her again, 
she goes home to the old house in Donegal, finds Justin wait- 
ing for her calmly there—he had aways said that she would 
come to him—and becomes his lover. It was a long and ex- 
hausting way round for the shortest way home, and the book’s 
main trouble is that the two chief men are preposterous and 
unreal bores. But many of the minor characters are well 
drawn, the heroine is pleasant and modest, and the background 
of childhood and tradition is tenderly drawn. 

I did not care at all for Holiday Adventure, which con- 
cerns the mild mishaps and pleasures of a foolish little 
Scottish typist from Glasgow, who sets out to have a holiday 
with a flighty, vulgar aunt in Birmingham, has a romantic 
episode on the way, gets there, puts in a most curious time 
with a crowd of very uninteresting oddities, gets home virgo 
intacta to Glasgow, and embarks on flirtation with a third 
male fancy. It is a nudgy sort of book, with the old folk 
being idiotic about what it is to be young, &c. The writing 
is undistinguished. 
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This Freedom... 


of the sea and shore is denied to 
many. The confined space of a slum 
backyard or the hard, unromantic 
paving of the street is too often the 
only holiday ground of thousands of 
poor children. 

For 10/- the Salvation Army can 
take a child to the seaside or the 
country for a week. Another 20/- 


will enable the mother to go too. 


























Will you help us to give at least 
one child this freedom ? 


Please send gift marked 
“ Holidays,” to General Evangeline 
Booth, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 


London E.C.4. 


your 








ALL THEY ASK IS A 
-——GHANCE IN LIFE.. 


to make themselves useful citizens. The Society 


maintains and trains a 
family of 1,165 poor 
boys and girls — will 
you help us in this 
great effort? Financial 
help is urgently re- 
quired to carry on this 


most worthy cause, 


and will be gratefully 





acknowledged. DONATIONS AND 


LEGACIES 
URGENTLY NEEDED 




















THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PRESIDENT : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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Through all Heating Engineers 


Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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COMPANY. MEETING FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


FISHER & LUDLOW, LIMITED 


INCREASED SURPLUS AND SALES 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Fisher and Ludlow 
Limited, was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, on June 
13th, Mr. R. Hugh Roberts, chairman, presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the directors’ report and accounts, 
the chairman said if the directors’ recommendations were agreed 
to, the surplus was practically £30,000 up on last year and the 
current liabilities down by £12,546. Investments had increased 
by £1,228, being an increase in loan to the Gridway Steel Con- 
struction Company Limited. As that company continued to pay a 
handsome dividend, that might be considered as a_ first-rate 
investment. 


“There is nothing of a problematic or intangible nature among 
” H + “ 

your assets,” continued-the chairman. “The balance-sheet on the 
one side free from all prior charges, and on the other consisting 
of tangible assets conservatively valued, is clean and indicates the 
strong position of your company. As regards trading results, 
owing to the rather exceptional conditions we experienced during 
the year, these cannot be considered unsatisfactory.” 


During the period under review armament contracts considerably 
increased, but some of the more important of them were of an 
experimental nature, entailing the closest co-operation between 
their designers and technicians and the Service authorities. If, 
as was anticipated, those articles were approved for Service use 
large-scale production might result in the near future, but up to 
the end of. March last that national work had inevitably had an 
adverse effect on the profits for the period. 


Finally, much energy had been absorbed in initiating and 
carrying through to a successful conclusion an entirely new pro- 
duction consisting of final: assembly, paint and trim of motor 
bodies at the new Coventry works, which started operations last 
September. They would realise, therefore, that although during 
the year sales had increased, the production capacity in building, 
plant and machinery had increased, and the number of employees 
had increased, they had not yet had time to reap the full benefit 
in the way of profit. During the year they had extended their 
production space in Birmingham by 20,000 super feet, and at 
Coventry by works covering five acres. At Coventry they had 
succeeded in producing complete motor-car bodies with synthetic 
paint finish which had received gratifying avpreciation not only 
from their customers but from the motoring. public. 


“ MORE CO-OPERATION DESIRABLE ” 


Referring to extensions in the immediate future, the chairman 
continued: I am inclined to think that the present facilities for 
pressings and body building in the motor industry are about 
adequate, unless the production of cars as a whole increases con- 
siderably. The short-dated prospect of this, owing to recent 
adverse taxation and the growing requirements for armaments, is 
not very evident, except perhaps in the export market. To extend 
this a greater measure of co-operation within the industry, in view 
of the competition from large combines and Government controlled 
plant abroad, would appear to be desirable. We have a very fair 
quota of bodies, wings and other components required by the 
industry, and unless my estimate of the short-dated prospects of 
the industry is proved wrong, I think that our immediate policy 
will be to concentrate on efficient production rather than on ex- 
pansion. The growing shortage of skilled men, especially competent 
tool makers and sheet metal workers, together with the effect of 
the Militia Act, are also factors calling for grave consideration. I 
wonder if the time may not be approaching when all industries, 
even the motor industry, must not follow the example of the steel 
industry and its many subsidiaries, and voluntarily submit to some 
measure of co-ordination. 


Apart from the motor industry, there are many other outlets 
for our production, which I can assure you we are not neglecting. 
Our armament contracts are many and varied. It is probable 
that, with the War Office’s increased requirements, they will con- 
tinue on a larger scale during the coming year, but to these you 
as shareholders must not look for undue profits. 


AIRCRAFT CONTRACTS 


As regards the production of aircraft units, we have secured con- 
siderable contracts to the limit of our available production space. 
With the almost incredible increase in aeroplane construction, 
which is still rapidly growing, it would not be difficult for us to 
secure larger contracts. After careful consideration, however, and 
influenced by our knowledge of the numerous smaller engineering 
firms in Birmingham, to whom the great local shadow factories 
could look for supplies, we decided against extension for this pur- 
pose. But beyond these activities we have been exploring other 
outlets for our pressed steel products, and I am glad to be able 
to inform you that our preliminary explorations, by way of design 
and technique, have met with gratifying success in one or two 
directions, which give promise of really large quantity production. 
I am convinced that we are only at the fringe of the uses to which 
fabricated sheet steel will ultimately be put. 


The report and accounts were carried unanimously, 





By CUSTOS 


ONCE again the City is becalmed. As I suspected last’ w 
the recovery movement, which after ail had carried industrial 
share prices almost to the high point of March, lacked 
driving force. At no time was it accompanied by any sub. 
stantial volume of public buyiag and, tor the present, the 
professional and semi-professional speculative elements are 
content to hold off until some fresh political sign is vouch. 
safed. As always happens, the fade-out of buying has 
brought a setback in prices, because there must be closing of 
“bull ” positions, but the reaction has been quite modest jn 
most groups. Not unnaturally, gilt-edged have come of 
worst, for the Continent is usually prepared to liquidate after 
a rise in prices and, it must be added, to open up to some 
extent on the “ short” side. 

The real trouble is, of course, political. Nobody doubts 
any longer that growing rearmament expenditure is having a 
stimulating effect on many—although not all—sections of 
domestic trade. The proof is there for all-to see in the rail- 
way traffics, coal output, steel production, provincial retail 
sales, and other recognised business barometers. Investors 
and speculators are restrained in spite of these indications of 
business improvement, partly because they are not convinced 
of the solidity of the basis of economic recovery, but much 
more by the feeling that at some point between now and the 
late autumn we may have to go through another political 
crisis which will disturb security prices. I can enly repeat that, 
in my view, investors who have surplus funds on which 
income is required should try to put politics out of mind and 
fill their requirements at current prices, since I can see no 
advantage in waiting. To the short-term operator looking for 
quick capital profits I need scarcely say that these are times 
for caution. 


eee 


* * x * 


OIL COMPANIES’ RESULTS 


This is the oil market’s busy season and, taken as a whole; 
the big companies are showing results for 1938 which are 
fairly close to most estimates. Burmah Oil, as I explained a 
fortnight ago, needs special analysis since so much of its total 
income comes from its Anglo-Iranian and Shell sharehold- 
ings which involves a lag between Burmah’s profits and the 
conditions of the oil industry. To a less extent that con- 
sideration applies in any comparison between the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group and Anglo-Iranian, and certainly helps to 
explain the apparent anomaly in the results now announced. 
Shell’s income for 1938, at £6,680,373, is only a few 
thousand pounds below the 1937 level, and the dividend is 
comfortably maintained at 20 per cent. tax free. Similarly, 
Royal Dutch shows a net profit of 88,021,473 florins, against 
87,617,256 florins, and is holding its dividend at 17 per cent. 
Hence the anomaly, at first sight, of a fall in the net profit of 
Anglo-Iranian from £7,455,094 to £6,109,477, which is 
slightly below the 1936 level, and the consequent cut in the 
ordinary distribution from 25 to 20 per cent. 

Until the full accounts are available, one can only guess 
at the explanation of this apparent divergence in experience, 
but I shall be very surprised if Anglo-Iranian’s relatively 
unimpressive figures are the result of any contraction in turn- 
over. To take the Royal Dutch accounts in greater detail, 





while the net profit has risen, there was an actual decrease 
in the dividends derived from the operating companies. 
These fell from 91,409,016 florins to 85,630,332 florins ; the 
rise in net earnings reflects the realisation of a profit of 
1,583,480 florins on differences in exchange, against a loss 
of 2,937,745 florins in 1937, a cut of 770,000 florins in 
administrative expenses and a much smaller charge for 
debenture service. 
x * * * 


SHELL GROUP YIELDS 


It is obvious that from the purely trading standpoint Royal 
Dutch fared somewhat worse last year than in 1937, although 
the setback was much less sharp than in the case of Anglo- 
Iranian. As compared with Anglo-Iranian, both the Royal 


(Continued on page 1066) 
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The World Missionary Council at Tambaram, at which 69 
different countries were represented, called upon Christian 


people everywhere to return to the Bible. 


“If the Church is to repossess its faith in 
all its uniqueness and adequacy and power, 
one indispensable thing demanding special 
emphasis today is the continuous nourish- 
ing of its life upon the Bible. We are bold 
therefore to summon all Christians to a 
deeper and more consistent study of the 
Bible, instructor and _ sustainer of the 
Christian faith through the ages.” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society sends the Word of 
God across the world and makes it available to every man 
in his own tongue. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOGIETY 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

















“It’s fine here! We get a Sunday 
f° 


dinner every day! 


\ So declared a cheery youngster after 
3 weeks’ residence at a Barnardo 
Ever-Open Door. 
To children of privation and neglect, 
perhaps the plain, wholesome meals 
provided in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do 
seem “fine.” 25,000 meals must be 
provided daily for their family of 
8,250 boys and girls. 
Will you lend a hand? 

10 feeds one child 

/- for a fortnight. 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), should be made 
payable to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and 


sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
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| laze on the beach of the 


CAMBRIAN COAST 


EGINNING at Aberystwyth in the 

south and extending northward for 
70 miles to Pwllheli, the Cambrian Coast 
comprises what is surely the most richly 
varied holiday playground in Britain. Each 
of its many modern resorts is the focal 
point for a score of fascinating excursions. 
Here are mighty peaks—reigned over by 
Snowdon itself; lovely valleys, including 
Festiniog; magnificent estuaries, amongst 
them the far-famed Barmouth; to say 
nothing of glorious sands and bathing 
beaches. Indeed, it is very certain that 
if you come to the Cambrian Coast this 
year, it will be the first of many memorable 
holidays ! 

BEFORE YOU GO 


Two books you should. buy :—" HOLIDAY 
HAUNTS" 1939, containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (Price 6d.) "RAMBLES AROUND THE 
CAMBRIAN COAST" (Price 6d.). 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
Cheap “Monthly Return” Tickets by any train, 
any day, from all parts. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets will enable you to see the best of this 
lovely Welsh district. 


All information will gladly be sup- 
plied by the Superintendent of the 
Line, Great Western Railway, Pad- 
dington Station, W.2, or can 
obtained at any Railway Station or 
the usual Tourist Aaencies. 
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INTERESTING 


to the discriminating investor is 
the news that restrictions on 
investment in the Abbey Road 
Building Society can now be 
relaxed. The Society’s policy 
of financing only the best type 
of mortgage business has been 
so successful that the following 
wider opportunities are now 
available:— 


@Sums up to £1,000 can be 
invested in share accounts 
where the yield is 34% net and 
free of liability to Income Tax. 


@Sums up to £5,000 can be 
invested upon Deposit (at 
three months’ notice) to bear 
the yield of 23% net. 


@ No investor in the Abbey 
Road Building Society has 
ever lost a penny of his capital 
—a £1 at the Abbey Road 
is always worth 20/- plu 
accrued interest. | 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


£52,000,000 
£2,650,000 


Applications and enquiries to be addressed 
to the Managing Director 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 


Assets - °- ° 
Reserves - - 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1064) 


Dutch and Shell Transport and Trading have the advantage 
of a more widely-distributed business from the geographical 
standpoint, apart from the differences I have already mep. 
tion of drawing a substantial revenue from investments which 
effectively represents profits made in the preceding year, All 
the same, I cannot help feeling that there may be some 
political factor in Anglo-Iranian’s profits. It will be surpris. 
ing, at any rate, if the net figure now shown has not been 
struck on a more conservative basis than in 1937. Mean. 
while, let us take a look at some of the leading oil share prices 
and yields. Here are the four leaders: — 


Current 1938 
Price. Dividend. Yield p.c. 
3.0: Rate. £3. 
Anglo-Iranian _...... 72% #9 it iD 5 2 
Burmah  Oil......... WD tO! see) OE eens SAO SO 
Royal Dutch ...... CaRe SB ESS: 6 
So | a aCe ener ae $85.9) > 20" 5.10 OF 

* Tax free. + Less tax. 


Yields ranging between just over 5 and just under 6 per 
cent. seem to me to do justice to these companies’ 
shares in current conditions. The returns are similar 
to those obtainable on many good-class industrial equities 
where earnings prospects are reasonably favourable, 
and the company has strong finances and alert man- 
agement. ll these oil companies have powerful pro- 
ducing and marketing organisations, and all are in a 
position to do well if conditions give them a chance. So far 
as can be judged, the immediate outlook in the United States 
does not hold out a prospect of any rapid or substantial im- 
provement in oil prices, but equally there is no reason to 
suppose that the 1939 average will fall below that of 1938. 
Intensified restriction of output has just been introduced in 
Texas, stock of crude and refined products are not oppres- 
sively large, and consumption should benefit from the higher 
level of economic activity. Shareholders in the leading oil 
companies have therefore a good case for holding on. 


* x * * 
V.0.C. PRODUCTION POLICY 


Sir Andrew Agnew had several interesting things to say 
about oil consumption as well as the company’s production 
programme at the meeting of Venezuelan Oil Concessions. 
He contrasted the absence of any material increase in world 
oil consumption in 1938, in spite of the large quantities taken 
by various Governments in consequence of expanding rearma- 
ment schemes, with the average expansion of about 8 per 
cent. in previous years. This he attributed to the depressing 
effect on consumption of a lower volume of normal business 
activity, itself the result largely of political uncertainty ; 
hence his unwillingness to budget on any really substantial 
rise in oil consumption until general economic conditions 
become more stable. This estimate of world demand has, it 
seems, been an important factor in the board’s decision to 
apply the brake to the company’s development programme, 
which last year enabled production to be raised by 15 per 
cent. 

This year, Sir Andrew emphasised, is to be one of con- 
solidation rather than fresh expansion, so that it should not 
be inferred from the rise in output achieved so far that the 
total for 1939 will exceed that of 1938. Last year’s develop- 
ment work has built up a greatly increased production 
capacity, so that fresh development can be safely curtailed 
with a consequent saving in expenditure. I am not sur- 
prised, however, that Sir Andrew refrained from venturing 
any forecast of the earnings for 1939. Quite apart from the 
uncertainties surrounding selling prices—which should not 
be very serious this year—this company is obviously faced 
with two major problems. First, there is the unassessable 
charge of special labour and other costs which reached what 
seem to me to be really alarming proportions in the 1938 
accounts, and, second, there is the exchange factor. All in 
all, I think the market is justified in keeping V.O.C. shares 
on a high yield basis for the present. 


(Continued on page 1068) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, LTD. 
RECORD SALES 
EXPANDING EXPORT TRADE 


LORD TRENT’S REVIEW OF A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Tue fifty-first annual general meeting of Boots Pure Drug Co., 
Ltd., was held on June 8th. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Trent, Chairman of Directors, said: Our 
trading profit, after providing for contributions to Staff Pension 
Funds, Management Remuneration, Income Tax and National 
Defence Contribution amounts to £951,009—an increase of 
£10,677. 

The profits before taxation have oniy once been beaten and 
that was in 1936-7, when chemists’ trade was exceptionally good. 
The figures on our Profit and Loss Account emphasise the heavy 
burden of taxation which is now being borne by industry. 

Repairs and Renewals, whilst less than the abnormally high 
figure of last year, are well up to our average of the past few years. 
Depreciation shows an increase of over £11,000. 


CONTINGENCIES RESERVE 
We used £15,000 from the Contingencies Reserve to pay for 
special Air Raid Precautions expenditure. As further developments 
may necessitate an indeterminate additional expenditure, 
Directors fee! that the best way of facing this contingency is to 


consolidate the Works Development and Air Raid Precautions | 


Reserves and tring them up to £100,000. The Freehold Reserve 
has teen increased by our usual allocation. 

Owing to the uncertainty of business conditions at the present 
time, your Directors, while not considering it necessary to increase 
the General Reserve, feel very strongly that it is prudent to have 
a substantial Contingencies Reserve which would be available if 
the need arose. 

DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 

The net balance amounts to £776,292—an increase of £13,667. 
After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividen“s of 6 per cent. less tax on ordinary 
shares we have a balance oi £295,542 which, together with the 
balance brought forward, amounts to £642,272 against £598,862 
last year. Your Directors recommend the payment of a bonus 
of 3d. per share free of income tax on the ordinary shares, absorb- 
ing £80,000. This, together with the allocations to which I have 
already referred, will leave £248,724 to be carried forward to next 
year. 

EMERGENCY STOCKS 

During the past year our total stock was turned over at a 
faster rate than ever before—and this, in spite of the fact that we 
felt it desirable prior to the crisis last autumn to increase our stocks 
of essential drugs, surgical goods and first-aid requisites. Our 
precautions proved more than justified, for we were sold out of 
the increased stocks in our branches in a very short time. 

The Ministry of Health has advised all hospitals to carry a 
month’s stocks of essential drugs and dressings. It is clear from 
our experience last autumn that the need is no less urgent for 
the public to provide themselves with essential medical require- 
ments. In fairness to themselves, to the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, and particularly to the transport services, those who can 
should lay in a stock of first aid requisites and everyday medicines 
before a possible emergency, and not wait until too late. 


NEW BRANCHES 

During the past year we have opened fewer branches than 
usual, but in addition to 20 new branches, which bring the total 
up to 1,195, we closed five and we have rebuilt, enlarged and 
improved 50, and actually our expenditure on shop properties 
exceeded that of any previous year. There is a perpetual demand 
for more space in order to store and display the continually increas- 
ing number of items offered for sale. 


RECORD SALES 

We are beginning to reap the benefit of our new factories 
in reduced manufacturing costs, which we have already passed 
on ta our customers in the form of lower prices for a number 
of articles. In a year of disturbed conditions and heavy un- 
employment our total sales transactions again beat all previous 
figures and increased by over four million, while the number of 
prescriptions dispensed increased by over half a million and was 
easily a record. 

Our figures reflect the great care which was taken and which in 
point of fact is continuously taken, to control every item of our 
expenditure. 

NEw BEESTON BUILDINGS 

The new dry goods factory and the building which comprises 
the new canteen and the school for juvenile workers were opened 
at Beeston during the year and have proved a most valuable and 
highly appreciated addition to the Beeston group. We now 
possess premises worthy of the school which has contributed so 
much to the creation of a contented, keen and efficient staff. 
During the year over 19,000 visitors were shown over the Beeston 
factory, that has won tributes from so many quarters and is regarded 
as a model of what a factory should be from the point of view of 
both the work performed and the workers. 


your -| 








MEDICAL SPECIALITIES 

Our medical specialities are increasingly prescribed by the 
medical profession as their worth becomes better known. 

Two years ago I mentioned that we had sent representatives to 
Toronto to obtain the earliest information about protomine insulin 
(with zinc) suspension. This step has been fully justified since 
the product has become of increasing importance. That the manu- 
facture of this product is not controlled in this country by foreign 
interests is due solely to our action. 


AGRICULTURE 

The sales of our agricultural products are steadily increasing. 
During the past year our veterinary department in conjunction 
with official bodies have carried out a great deal of research, and 
two of the resuits which have proved very successful have been 
for the treatment of black-head disease in turkeys and sway-back 
disease among sheep. 

HORTICULTURE 

Our research department have done a great deal of investigation 
on rooting stimulants in association with high authorities on the 
biological! side of the work. Whilst we are actively pursuing what 
I might term “long range” scientific work, we have also taken 
steps to cater for the hundreds of thousands of amateur gardeners 
in this country. 

You wiil recall that a year ago we appointed Mr. C. H. Middle- 
ton of broacasting fame as our horticultural consultant. During 
the past year we have organised a series of public meetings for 
garden-lovers in eleven cities and. Mr. Middleton has addressed 
large and enthusiastic audiences. 


Export TRADE 

It is especially gratifying to be able to report a steady increase 
in our export trade during a period when the general! conditions 
for foreign trade were Ceteriorating. Export trade is a matter of 
such vital importance to the country that we intend to develop 
energetically all possible openings in this direction, either on our 
own account or possibly in co-operation with other pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

STAFF PENSION FUND 

The first valuation of the general staff pension fund, which was 
inaugurated on April Ist, 1935, has now been completed. It shows 
that while the surplus was somewhat less than had been pro- 
visionally estimated, the fund is established on a sound basis. 

The two chief factors affecting the result were, firstly, the rate 
of mortality was considerably lower than that expected from the 
official tables, and, secondly, practically the whole of the funds 
were invested in gilt-edged securities, which, whilst providing a 
sound foundation, gave a low yield. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

Once again I am delighted to put on record our keen apprecia- 
tion of the contribution make by the staff to the success of 
the firm and to the high esteem in which it is held by the public. 
The knowledge that the staff can be relied upon to do their utmost 
for the company in all circumstances is a:source of great strength 
to us and provides ample justification, if justification were needed, 
for all the schemes of staff welfare to which I have referred again 
and again in my annual speeches. 

We have special reason to be proud of the splendid way in 
which they faced the many problems which confronted them last 
September. 

NATIONAL SERVICE 

For many years we have granted full pay to Territorials whilst 
in camp, and given them their full holidays with pay in addition 
to the fortnight spent in camp. When the scheme for training 
women for the Civil Nursing Reserve was announced, we decided 
to place those attending their hospital course on the same footing 
as the Territorials, namely, to grant full pay in addition to their 
paid holidays. This applies in peace time, both in the case of men 
and women Territorials and Auxiliary Nurses, but does not apply 
to the men called up under the Military Service Act, whose places 
will, of course, be kept open for them. 


A.R.P. 


During the past two. years we have been training volunteers 
for our own A.R.P. requirements. In addition, we have a large 
number trained for Local Authorities’ schemes. Altogether in the 
Defence Services and trained or under training for A.R.P. in 
either our own or local authorities’ schemes, we have 5,200 people. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

He would be a rash man who would venture at the present 
time to hazard any forecast of the coming year’s results. In 
normal times the affairs of this country are conducted on the 
assumption that there is no danger of war in the next ten years. 
Until it is once again safe to make an assumption of that sort, 
it will not be possible to look ahead with any degree of certainty. 
But with th’s proviso it is perhaps permissible to call attention to 
the brighter side of the picture. 

At the present time trade as a whole is good in spite of bad 
patches in the country, and we are fortunate in having branches 
situated in districts where there has been a great improvement 
in unemployment figures, as well as in places where trade is not 
so good. We have a great and growing goodwill both on the 
Professional side of our business and also with the Public at large. 
We look ahead, therefore, without complacency but with complete 
confidence in the. knowledge that we are prepared, as far as it is 
humanly possible to be prepared, for anything that the future 
may bring 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1066) 


LANCASHIRE COTTON PROFITS 


Profits of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation for the half- 
year to April 25th are poor, but scarcely surprising. Before 
providing for depreciation or debenture interest the Corpora- 
tion shows a net trading profit of £101,121, which is just a 
little less than the corresponding figure for the preceding six 
months. Prices of ring yarns, which comprise the bulk of 
the Corporation’s output, have fallen considerably since last 
autumn, and the volume of sales has also contracted. If 
these conditions still obtained, there would be a poor prospect 
for shareholders, since a total net trading profit for the year 
of some £200,000 would merely cover debenture interest and 
leave about £125,000 for depreciation. 

Fortunately, the outlook is brighter than this. Prices have 
recently improved, and I understand that certain Government 
contracts are in hand which will give a useful !ift up to many 
branches of the spinning trade. I shall be surprised, there- 
fore, if the results for the year do not enable the 5 per cent. 
preference dividend to be paid without strain, especially as 
the Corporation has a very large cash holding. At 16s. the 
5 per cent. £1 non-cumulative preferences yield over 6 per 
cent. and are a good investment. The £1 ordinaries at Ios. 
are essentially a lock-up speculation, but should show a 
profit to those who can afford to forgo income and wait. 


x * x * 


Venturers’ Corner 


It is usually significant, in these days of dull markets, when 
activity springs up in an out-of-the-way share, since the 
buying or selling is likely to be well-informed. In the last 
week or two there has been some quiet support for the first 
and second preference shares of Old Silkstone Collieries, 
which I imagine is based on anticipations of a satisfactory 
report next month. For the year ended March 31st, 1938, 
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this company made a net profit of £41,493, out of which the 
first preference holders received their cumulative 6 per cent. 
which was covered about 33 times, the second preference 
got their non-cumulative 5 per cent., plus a participating 
4 per cent., making 9 per cent. in all, and a 4 per cent, 
dividend was paid on the ordinary 5s. shares. Those profits 
were earned, of course, in a period of prosperity in the coal 
trade when not only coal but coke prices, in which the com. 
pany is substantially interested, were high. What is the 
present position and prospect? 

Obviously, the accounts covering the year ended March 
31st, 1939, during which coke prices were materially lower, 
will not show profits on quite the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year, but I look for satisfactory figures. First pre- 
ference holders should again get a very well-covered 6 per 
cent., and I shall be surprised if there is not something more 
than § per cent. for the second preference shares. If one 
assumes that the dividend is 6 per cent. in both cases, then 
the indicated yield on the first £1 preference at 12s. is 10 per 
cent. and the £1 second preferences at gs. will be giving 
over 13 per cent. These seem to me to be unduly high 
returns in view of the promising outlook, the prospects for 
both coal and coke now being greatly improved by the strong 
recovery in the iron and steel trade. Both preferences are 
worth putting away as speculations for their high yields and 
chances of capital appreciation. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


RECORD STEEL PRODUCTION 


RECORD output was achieved by the British steel industry 
during’ May. Output of steel ingots and castings, at 
1,218,100 tons, compared with 1,058,200 tons in April and with 
957,000 tons in May, 1938. The past month’s figure was 
nearly 40,000 tons greater than the previous record figure estab- 
lished in November, 1937. Output of pig iron has not yet 
established a new record, but at 692,100 tons it was the highest 
figure since March, 1938. Last month’s output compares with 
608,900 tons in April, and 633,900 tons in May, 1938. 

From these figures we may draw two conclusions: clearly 
the steel industry’s recession of 1938 can now be regarded as 
a closed chapter. The trough of that recession was reached 
in December, when steel production fell to 655,700 tons, 
Since then the monthly figure has risen rapidly and has almost 
been doubled. Even the peak of the 1937 boom has been 
passed. This is largely the result of armament and civil 
defence business, for example, air-raid shelters. on which, it 
should be remembered, profits are controlled. “ut the expan- 
sion is not confined to Government business, nor is Govern- 
ment business confined to the steel industry. Steel is a vital 
raw material of so many other trades that the process of its 
recovery may be regarded as the first phase of the spreading 
of public expenditure through the arteries of British industry. 
One expects to see the steel industry’s activity pass on a 
second and third hand to other industries. ; 

Further, the May figures reflect the growth of the steel 
industry’s capacity to handle a larger volume of work. In the 
peak year of 1937 the industry turned out not quite 13,000,000 
tons. The peak might have been higher had the industry been 
capable of handling more work, but the ba‘ance had to be 
filled, and in fact was over-filled, by imports. The peak for 
practical purposes is now much higher. Something in the 
neighbourhood of 14,700,000 tons is now possible, whereas at 
the moment the industry is working at a rete, allowing for 
holidays, of about 13,600,000 tons, so that it has room for 
further expansion. Its maximum capacity, too, is still being 
raised. 

* * - * 
Boots REcorD SALES 


Although they showed net profits slightly below the record 
figure, Boots Pure Drug Company achieved record saies in the 
year ended March 31st. At the meeting last week the chair- 
man, Lord Trent, announced that the total number of sales 
transactions increased by over 4,000,000, while the : ber of 
prescriptions dispensed also rose to a new record, * _*easing 
by over 500,000. He disclosed that the company also spent 
more on its shop properties than in any previous year, and 
had increased the total number of branches to 1,195. Lord 
Trent was not to be drawn into prophecy in the present state 
of uncertainty, but he allowed himself to sneak with reason- 
able confidence of the present state of trade. Trade as a whole 
in the country is, he says, good, in spite of bad patches, and the 
company is fortunate in having branches in districts where 
there has been a great improvement in the unemployment 


(Continued on page 1070) 
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COMPANY MEETING - 
VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 


GREATER PRODUCTION ACTIVITY 
INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 














THE twenty-third ordinary annual general meeting of the 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, was held on Monday, June 
2th, at Winchester House, E.C. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E. (the chairman), presided, and in the 
course of his address, said: I am sure that it is your wish that the 
meeting should record our appreciation of the services rendered 
to the company by Lord Bearsted, who was chairman since 1924, 
and who has tendered his resignation as a director of the company, 
to take effect from December 31st, 1938. 

I will now review the profit and loss account, and in so doing 
must ask you to have the exchange factor clearly in mind. On 
the credit side of the account the first item, Oil Proceeds and Value 
of Oil Stock, shows an increase of £1,150,000, being £6,450,000 for 
1938 compared with £5,300,000 for 1937. This increase is largely 
attributable to the greater quantity of oil produced and sold. 

Turning now to the expenditure side we find marked increases 
in 1938 compared with 1937. This general increase is due to the 
greater production and adverse Bolivar exchange, and also to the 
very considerable additional labour costs. Drilling, Production 
and Field Expenses are £3,406,000, against £2,440,000 in 1937. 

In continuation of the policy adopted in recent years, a further 
addition of £250,000 has been made to the Exploration and General 
Reserve, bringing this to a total of £1,000,000. This reserve, as 
you are aware, has been created as a provision against the cost of 
exploration and development work carried out by the Venezuelan 
Oil Development Company, Limited, our one-third participation in 
which now appears in the balance-sheet for the first time at 
£535,000, representing our share of the expenditure to December 
3Ist, 1938. 

With regard to the various increases which took place in our 
expenditure last year, apart from the normal rise associated with 
the highest annual production in the company’s history, these in- 
creases will have come as no surprise to you, in view of the ex- 
change factor and the warning as to special costs which the 
chairman gave you at our last meeting. A large proportion of the 
increased expenditure is brought about by measures designed to 
advance the weifare of our employees and to contribute to the 
betterment of conditions on the Fields generally. 

In view of our very much increased expenditure it is fortunate 
that we were again able to increase our output lost year and to 
find a ready market for it through our association with the Royal 
Dutch Shell Group. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

As regards present operations, our intensive development carried 
out last year, including the bringing into production of the im- 
portant new Bachaquero field, resulted in our building up a con- 
siderably increased potential production. This has enabled the 
development programme to be decreased, and we are at present 
operating a total of six strings of tools, compared with iwelve 
strings at the date of our last meeting, and here we may look for 
appreciable economies. 


FUTURE PRODUCTION 

Our production during 1938 was about 15 per cent. above that 
for 1937. After this increase, which, of course, represents a greater 
proportional rise than the general growth of consumption, the 
present year is intended to be one of consolidation rather than of 
further expansion. Your directors are of the view that for the 
present a policy of maintenance of approximately last year’s pro- 
duction rate is desirable rather than further expansion, which would 
necessarily involve additional heavy expenditure and would hardly 
be justified in the light of present conditions in the oil industry 
and generally. 

For several years past the total crude oil production of the world 
has been in excess of the total concurrent demand. This surplus 
crude oil has served to increase the stocks held by the various 
operating companies, and while it is logical to have somewhat larger 
stocks than previously, in line with the increasing magnitude of 
the oil industry and in view of the uncertain conditions maintaining 
in the world, care must be taken to ensure that this tendency is 
not overdone. 

In the case of last year an important feature was the fact that 
the world’s oil consumption, which in previous recent years has 
been increasing on average by some 8 per cent. annually, showed 
no appreciable increase in 1938 as compared with 1937. It is even 
possible that there was a slight decrease, the doubt being occasioned 
by the fact that reliable statistics regarding Russia are not available. 
This pause in the upward trend of oil consumption is all the more 
noteworthy in view of the large quantities of oil products which 
have recenly been absorbed by various Governments in connection 
with their rearmament programmes. It can only be accounted for 
by the general uncertainty created throughout the world by the 
political conditions which we have recently been experiencing, which 
have recently been absorbed by various Governments in connection 
degree which has more than offset the abnormal demand which 
has been engendered. You will, of course, appreciate that this 
company must shape its policy in conformity with broad trends, 
and until general conditions become more stable it would not seem 
justified to count upon resumption of the rapid rate of expansion 
in the use of oil products to which we have become accustomed. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BEECHAMS PILLS 
NEW RECORD IN PROFITS 


THE eleventh ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited, 
was held on June 8th at the Hotel Victoria, London. Mr. Philip E. 
Hill (chairman of the company), presiding, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—The profit of £723,663 creates a new record in the 
company’s history. 

The year under review has been a most eventful one, not only 
from the company’s point of view in the acquisition of two very 
important new businesses—Macleans and Eno’s—but also from 
the extremely difficult trading conditions which have existed (and 
to some extent still exist), occasioned by world affairs. 

Although we are all tired of the continual references to “ un- 
settled political conditions,” unfortunately any predictions which 
we may make with regard to the future must be subject to a 
nearer return to normality. 

Dealing first with export trade, which I consider of the highest 
importance both from the point of view of your company but even 
more so from a national standpoint, I feel that this present year 
should exceed anything hitherto achieved. 

When your directors purchased the Eno business one of their 
principal motives in doing so was to take advantage of the wide- 
spread export organisation belonging to that company and to obtain 
the benefit of its specialised export experience covering a long 
period of time. 

We have already made arrangements for our company and. its 
subsidiary and associated companies to take advantage of Eno’s 
unique position. We are utilising their factories and old-established 
selling organisations throughout the world to manufacture and sell 
our lines, and when this policy has been fully developed it should 
result in big economies in manufacturing and selling costs. Eno’s 
export director has just completed a comprehensive tour of Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, New Zealand and Australia, while our own 
export manager has just returned from an extensive tour of the 
West Indies, U.S.A., Canada and the South and Central American 
markets. 

Sales to date show steady progress all round, and we are justified 
in anticipating important increases in our overseas profits. 

Turning to our home trade, last year we received only a portion 
of the annual profits from Macleans and Eno’s, and this year we 
shall have the benefit of a full year’s trading. Since the ‘acquisition 
of the Maclean and Eno businesses we have been able to effect 
very considerable economies in manufacture, administration and 
selling, a considerable portion of which economies will be realised 
in this year’s accounts. We should be: able to look forward to 
sales reaching a higher level, and we anticipate successful results 
from Livaclean and Lucozade—two new lines marketed by 
Macleans. 

An event of outstanding importance during the past year— 
probably the most impciiani event which has ever happened in the 
history of the proprietary medicine and proprietary article business 
—is the proposed repeai of medicine duties. It is, of course, too 
early for one to make any accurate forecast as to the extent of 
the benefit it will prove to our business; but one thing is already 
abundantly clear, and that is, that it opens up a vista of great 
possibilities. When the repeal comes into force, as presumably it 
will in September next, a much wider field of distribution will 
be available. Exactly how we shall deal with that is a matter which 
requires the most careful consideration. 

We have already been approached by some of the largest potential 
distributors in the country, who, in consequence of the conditions 
which previously existed, have in the past been prevented from 
dealing in our type of merchandise. There is also no doubt that 
as we get nearer to September, we shall be approached by many 
others. Our first consideration will be to deal fairly and equitably 
with the whole of our distributors—old and new, large and small. 

We hope that the repeal of the medicine duties will enable us to 
provide the public with our products in a smaller and cheaper 
form than has hitherto been possible, and our first aim, as far 
as the public is concerned, must be to give increased service and 
value. The success of the proprietary medicine and article business 
rests entirely upon this foundation. 

This company, through the long period of its existence, has always 
had the most friendly relationships with the chemists and druggists 
of the country, and no effort will be lacking on our part to maintain 
the cordial relations which have hitherto existed. 

We understand that representations are being made to the 
Government with regard to the reasonable control of the formulz 
and advertising of proprietary medicines. Your directors would 
give their whole-hearted support to such proposals, as any measure 
that is introduced to safeguard the public, as far as proprietary 
medicines are concerned, must react favourably on this company. 

Your directors are pursuing their policy of sponsoring new lines 
from the development fund, and they ask you again to bring this 
fund up to £100,000. The new laboratory at the Royal Northern 
Hospital, London, has once again rendered yeoman service to the 
group, and I should like to place on record your directors’ appre- 
ciation of the advice and help given to them by Mr. Herbert Skinner 
and his staff in connection therewith. 

In conclusion, I feel I am not unduly optimistic in looking 
forward to this year’s results with added confidence. Personaily, I 
shall be very disappointed if this time next year I am not able to 
refer to the fact that the record of profits established this year has 
been well broken. I have always had the greatest belief in the 
future of this business, and I feel that its prospects to-day are 
greater than at any time since its formation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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figures, as well as in places where trade is not so good. The 
research side of the business has made important progress, 
both in medical specialities and in its agricultural and horti. 
cultural sides, and he claimed that a great and growing gocd- 
will had been established, both on the professional side of the 
business and with the public at large. 


* *x * *x 
BEECHAMS PILLS PROSPECTS 


If the business of a company chairman is to let the share. 
holders know what to expect, Mr. Philip Hill fulfilled that 
function amply at last week’s meeting of Beechams Pills. He 
was prepared to foreshadow increased profits, both from the 
home and the export sides of the business, On the export side 
the company plans to take advantage of the extensive export 
organisation of the recently-acquired’ Eno business. Export 
sales to date, Mr. Hill said, show steady progress all round, and 
he anticipates important increases in the oversea profits. In the 
home trade, he points out, the company will this year have the 
benefit of a full year’s working of the Maclean and Eno busi- 
nesses, and very considerable economies will be possible in 
manufacture, :dministration and selling. A considerable part 
of these economies will be realised in this year’s accounts, 
Mr. Hill attaches the greatest importance to the repeal of the 
patent medicine duties. This will, he says, enable the com- 
pany to provide the public with its products in smaller and 
cheaper form than hitherto. 


* * *x * 


FISHER AND LUDLOW’S POLICY 

Fisher and Ludlow, the motor body builders, are to con- 
centrate in the immediate future on efficient production rather 
than on expansion. This is the outcome of the board’s view 
that the facilities for pressing and motor body building are at 
present approximately adequate unless motor-car production 
increases considerably. In announcing this decision at the 
meeting on Tuesday, Mr. R. Hugh Roberts, the chairman, 
made two points of a wide general interest. He feels that the 
short-term prospects of a considerable expansion in motor 
production are not impressive, unless perhaps in the export 
market, and he urges the need for greater co-operation within 
the motor industry. 

Fisher and Ludlow are among those firms which are doing 
an important armament business from which, as Mr. Roberts 
reminded shareholders, they must not expect extravagant 
profits. But if the armament business is not of great imme- 
diate profit to the firm Mr. Roberts found in it one important 


(Continued on page 1072) 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK 


ROYAL COLL EGE OF MUSIC. 


MOULT ON-MAY ER FUND 


Under the scheme of the Fund 


A SONG RECITAL 


will. be given in the 


WESMORE HALL 


MARY LAKE, Soprano, 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
TICKETS (including tax) : 
Obtainable from Box Office, 








“a 1st June, at 8.30 p:m. 
Reserved, 8/6 and 5/9; Unreserved, 3/- 
Wigmore Hall, and the usual agents. 





WIGMORE HALL. THURS. NEXT, 
Harold Holt announces SONG RECITAL by 


ODA SLOBODSKAYA 


At the Bosendorfer Piano, IVOR NEWTON. 
3/-, 6/-, 9/-, 12/-, at Hall, 
Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street, and Agents. 


at 8.30. 





WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 8/6,6/6,4/6. 2/6, Bookable. 
EVGS., 8.30 Mats. WED., SAT. 2.30. (RUN EXTENDED TILL JULY 1) 
WILFRID LAWSON in 


BRIDGE HEAD, by Rutherford Mayne 


“A moving and exquisite Ppilay.’ JAMES AGATE, Sunday Times. 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 


August 7—September 2 
SIX WORLD PREMIERES 


By Bridie, Hsiung, Knox, Price & Miller, Vansittart & Shaw. 


DETAILS OF PLAYS, LECTU RES, 
THEATRE, MALVERN. 








TALK, ETC. FROM THE 
"PHONG: 7-7. 
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HAVE A HOLIDAY 
IN YOUR OWN 
HOMELAND 


* 

Sail from, London to Dundee, ‘the Gateway to the Scottish 

Highlands,’ and then see the famous beauty spots of Scotland. 

The cruise, in a modern, comfortable ship, is an experience— 

and the choice of holiday haunts is wide a BE St. Andrews, 

Carnoustie, Montrose, Pitlochry for the golfer; Criéff, Kirriemuir 

(Barrie’s ‘Thrums’), Perth, Kinloch Rannoch for’ a bracing, 

interesting holiday. Hill- climbing, hiking, fishing—your choice 

is unlimited. 

Braemar 5-day tour, £6 10s.; Glencoe 6-day tour, £9; or 

John O’Groats 9-day tour, £14. 

Send for Descriptive Guide, giving full particulars 4 this 
wonderful holiday land—post free—from Dept. 


THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON 
SHIPPING CO., LTD, 


Dundee Wharf, Three Colt Street, Limehouse, London, €.14, 











You need never fear depreciation of your 
capital if you invest your savings in The 
Magnet Building Society which has paid 
its dividends regularly for over 79 years 
and never lost one penny of its members’ 
money. Your investment is safe and can 
be withdrawn at any time plus interest 
without trouble or expense. 








1 PER 


The directors invite investment of moderate 
sums carrying guaranteed interest equal to 
£4.16.6 per cent. of ordinary investment. 
You can send your cheque in perfect confi- 


2 CENT. 
dence, or a booklet explaining the Magnet TAX PAID 
Service will be sent on request. 


THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY 


MAGNET HOUSE, PADDINGTON GREEN, LONDON, W.2. 








ae Forest— 
Rothiemurchus P rngorms— 


Cai 
the eens tting. 
pone a a preciate the aderful se 
you 


AVIEMORE 


INVERNESS - SHIRE 


iles south of Inverness). 
h Road, 30 mi : 
(On the Main Nort 0 c 3 ; ar e next 
€ " rs A Manager 
4 P acai and var ticulars to: IAN 
Send tor 


Overlooking 


STRATHSPEY; 








PEACE .. . AND PERFECTION. 
An Hotel for a holiday of quiet and content. Every bedroom has a 
periect view over Tor Bay. 50 rooms with every luxury. Private Suites. 
tivate bathrooms. A cuisine far removed from the ordinary. All 
under the personal direction of Mr. A. Tschumy, born and trained 
Switzerland. 


HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY. 


A very first-class unlicensed hotel run in nebiatien with the Grand, 
where every facility for recreation is free. 
elephone: Torquay 2161. 








A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





























HARROGATE 
The FINEST POSITION 
GRAND 


Close to Royal Baths. 
Phone 4631 


FACING VALLEY GARDENS, 
From 18/- Daily, inclusive. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, | ae 
West End Office: 17, pentane vim Avenue, A 
Paid up Capital £4,500, 300 
Reserve Fund *e eco ee aa wo 4s 475, 000 
Currency Reserve ... £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 




















For every class 


of 


Banking Business 





CURRENT, DEPOSIT and SAVINGS BANK 
ACCOUNTS opened 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES and WORLD 
LETTERS OF CREDIT issued 


EXECUTOR and TRUSTEE business 
undertaken, &c., &c. 











Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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advantage which other industrial leaders have not so far 
noted. The stringent adherence to accuracy and quality of 
workmanship required will tend, in his view, to raise the 
general standard of commercial work and improve the country’s 
competitive position in export markets. 
* * * * 


LISBON ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 


Lisbon Electric Tramways expect-to be called upon for con- 
siderable capital expenditure in connexion with the town- 
planning scheme which is now under consideration there. At 
the meeting last week the chairman, Mr. A. N. Rye, 
announced that the company had undertaken to discuss with 
the authorities the requirements of the scheme when their 
proposals were ready. But he indicated that, as the scheme 
envisages progressive development, it was probable that the 
capital expenditure would be spread over a number of years. 
Last year the company again achieved a record in the number 
of passengers. It carried the total of 131,087,670, showing an 
increase of 5,224,075 over the previous year. There are now 
no fewer than 3,853 employees on the pay roll, of whom only 
16 are British. Mr. Rye spoke very highly of the Portuguese 
personnel. J. D. M. 








From Squalor to Sunshine 


Thousands of poor and crippled children are 
doomed to live in the darkness of London's 
slums. We try to brighten their lives and 
strengthen their bodies by sending them for 
a fortnight's holiday to the seaside or the 
country. Each guinea you send will enable 
us to send one boy or girl. Can you refuse 
this kindness? It means so much. Please 
send what you can to: 

Clifford Carter, Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


(RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 1844) 


John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C.1 



































YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 





Yen 100,000,000 
138,400,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - : - ° e 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 








H. KANO, London Manager. 





“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 15 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’ S crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘ * Crossword Puzzle,” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday, No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issve. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted. 

















ACROSS 8. Falsehood about foreign 


























Use KOLYNOS, 


the tooth paste which Dentists advise. KOLYNOS protects 
and preserves the teeth, keeps them free from harmful germs 
which cause decay. Your teeth stay cleaner—longer. 


1/9, 1/-, and 6d. of all Chemists and Stores. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM — 















. The news is that the missile 


has found its mark (8). 


. It can be found in Adam’s 


lost rib all right (6). 


. Standard of mortality (8). 
. The Fket 


*twixt two and 
morning are found in the 
wood (6). 

Indirectly there’s rain round 


measure (8). 


13. Such remarks as come out 


pat? (2 words) (10). 


15. Do I get mixed under a 


flower (8). 


16. One member of the Upper 


House fewer? (8). 


17. One of Trollope’s medical 














3 : men (8) 

little Elizabeth (8). r . . : 

° 9. Floating pillar-box of dis- 

12. ag despatched, hence tinguished use (6). 
14. Food here for vegetarian 20- A nice morsel; but surely 

and his opposite (10). one would have expected it 
18. I tip scales to get him (10). to peck, rather (2 words) 
22. Infuriate (6). (6). 
23. Offering (8). 21. They take a great deal of 
24. a can be used as rope interest (6). 

6). 
25. Knight or lady from Spen- SOLUTION TO 

ser (8). CROSSWORD No. 14 

26. Used by a literary gentle- 

man (6). 
27. Tardy in a call for help I 

precede (8). 

DOWN 

1. One: must be simply mad to 

go there! (6). cA 
2. Noise rising to a lion (6). “VET 
3. A group of nine (6). | an Aa S| 
4. I’m in it and expert with a ‘AD: 

trifling change (10). 
6. They come and go, or at 

least Wordsworth said one 

of them did (8). : 
7. Musicians upset tradition 

for a flag (8). 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 14 is the Rev. F. J. Ashley, 


Wesley Manse, Horrabridge, S. Devon. 













AN D 





- MINICAMERAS 


LEICA, CONTAX, ROLLEIFLEX, KORELLE 

From 10/7 a month. Lists free. Easiest of monthiy Milt hey 

Expert processing of miniature films. The finest book on 

Photog og ever published, ‘‘ Minitogranhy and Cinetography, 4g 

1/- post Telephone: Mayfair 7511. 
ACE HEATON New Bond St mu. 


BRANCHES 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





| 


RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts * 
23% for 6insertions ; §% for 13 ; 74% for 26; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


U PAIR.—French-Swiss girl, 17}, fond of sports, 
P wishes spend August with British gentlefolk, 
preferably professional man, near Coast. Interview 
with parents in England.—Write, 26 Percival Road, 
London, S.W.14. 








] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL 
DETECTIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





a yet of smokers have enlisted : 
' TOM LONG’S appeal can’t be resisted. 


ECTURE ROOM (seating 80) available for social 
4 meetings, lectures, pupils’ concerts, etc.—For 
terms, apply, SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W.r. 





\ AY. 9524. 125, New Bond Street. See “ Evening 
P Standard” Personal Column Tues., Thur., Sat. 
° ( H, TO GET RIGHT AWAY.’—This is the 

heartfelt wish of many tired women living in the 
crowded districts of London. Please help them to 
realise it. £2 will give a mother and baby 2 weeks at 
the sea. Kindly send a donation (large or small) to the 
SECRETARY, WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 








(| HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no 

F3 Secretary “‘S.,” 8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 
7.2. 





. AN IRISH HOLIDAY.—Situated 1,000 ft. up 
amidst most glorious views in Ireland. Luxurious 
armchairs, real peat fires, running h. & c. water every- 
where, and all food from home farm. Our own golf 
course and wonderful swimming pool, horses to ride 
and free tennis, boating and fishing. English visitors 
especially welcome. Postcard will bring illustrated 
brochure.—Laragh House, Annamoe, Co. Wicklow. 








Vali to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 
j country, within §0 miles south of London. State 
price and accommodation —Box A 786. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


TRAGIC FAMILY, father formerly had good 
Fa business, now in hospital, savings exhausted. 
4 children at home, two boys suffering from mastoid 
trouble and little girl just discharged from Gt. Ormond 
Street hospital. Funds urgently required for nourish- 
ing foods. PLEASE HELP. (Case 144.) Appeal S. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6. 











ART GALLERIES 


| Meets 5 “ADAM” and other new works in 

4 sculpture, also a series of drawings of children 
by EPSTEIN. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 10-7. Sat. 10-1. 











CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA, 
tA. Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 
A GREAT RUSSIAN FILM AGAIN. 
“PETER THE GREAT ” (A). 
Human—Vivid—Real 


: )ERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
) RAIMU in FEMME DU BOULANGER (A). 


Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY. 





|_INSOMNIA 











**T was having great 
difficulty in getting sound 
sleep. Now I take a night- 
cap of Allenburys Diet, 
and it is seldom that I 
have a bad night.°? 

OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 9/1, 4/-, 7/6. 


The Predigested Nightcap 


that is as easy to prepare as hot milk 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
—— IRELAND COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 

4% Ay: SERVICE. 

Applications are invited for the post of SECRETARY- 
ORGANISER. Commencing salary £400-£500 per 
annum according to qualifications. Intimate experience 
of Social Service work essential, together with ability to 
speak in public and knowledge of organizing, committee 
work and running of clubs, community centres and 
other voluntary schemes for unemployed. Northern 
Ireland experience very desirable. 

The work will consist mainly in assisting the Council 
to co-ordinate, develop and promote Social Service 
among unemployed in Northern Ireland. Selected 
—- may be required for interview in Belfast in 

uly. 

Applications (no prescribed forms) giving full details 
of qualifications and accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials, should reach the ACTING-SECRETARY, 29 
Wellington Place, Belfast, not later than Friday, 
30th June, 1939. 


QED. 











mayor premise 
That brochures are the 
mosi distinctive and 
enduring form of publicity. 
minor premise 
e@ Thatwe produce brochures 
with wit, taste and 
individuality. 
Lonclusion 
e Therefore, if you have an 
unusual publicity problem, 
bring it to us. 


ACORN PRESS 43 Curzon Street W1 














LECTURES 


QOuTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
iy Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, June 
18, at 11 am., Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A.: “Plato 
Comments on Communism and Fascism.” Admission 
free. Visitors welcome. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES i 


|] ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage) _ 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 











ILLUSTRATED BY 
TOPOLSKI 


FIRST EDITION 
NOW READY 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





latina A lectin: S768 OO .B~ 
4 ee a 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
June 29. Scholarships £60, £40; several Exhibitions 
of £20. Special Bursaries for sons of Clergy. Total 
Fees £99.—Apply Bursar. 





AYES COURT SCHOOL, HAYES, KENT.— 

Two entrance Scholarships will be awarded for 

September to Girls of 11-14. -Closing date June 28. 

aan particulars, apply to the Headmistress, Miss K. 
. Cox. 





i hee GOVERNORS of an endowed Public School 

with Preparatory School attached are about to 
elect 7 boys to bursaries which will admit them at 
reduced fees. These bursaries are confined to parents 
who are in need of such help. The School is a well- 
known one, is splendidly staffed and equipped, and has 
recently been enlarged.—Write Box A 787. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
COLLEGE, 


T EMANIA LAUSANNE 
d (Switzerland). 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
Swiss education, all examinations to University En- 
trance, Commercial Course, Modern Languages, 
Summer and Winter Sports, Fees moderate. 
FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES 
Boys 14-22. French Diploma granted. All Sports 
facilities, including Swimming, Tennis, Rowing, &c. 
Moderate fees. Ask for full and immediate information 
by post or interview.—Cook’s SCHOLASTIC SERVICE, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 1. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


7 SDAIL EB. 
4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A. (Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGWILL, C.A., Clerk to 
the Governors. 19, Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 











EDUCATIONAL 
DAVIES’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY eee ~~ spaaaed EXAMINATION 
or 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Tuesday, 27th June, 1939. 
Write or telephone now for details. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 9871/4. 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 


] YRANCE : TOURNON-s-RHONE. For your boy 
1 (or girl) next autumn, try the French Lycées 
(State Schools) at TOURNON-s-RHONE ; full board 
and tuition approx. £20-£25 October to July. Ideal 
position, outings Rhéne valley, Alps, etc.—For par- 
ticulars apply, Dr. Cru, 185 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


beg mye LETTERS, Duplicating, Addressing, 





New and Rebuilt Typewriters.—WYNN SIMPSON 
(1934), Ltd., 124 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Holborn 7478. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 


T ITERARYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.MSS. 
J 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar Lane (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 








igre? ge all branches, including scientifi 
and medical, carefully anc. efficiently done.— 
GARDNER, 80 Queen Alexandra Mansions, W.C.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


] =. handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
} Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
| on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
H to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
| to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
| thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
| fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 


| 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
| Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2}° for six inser- 
| tions: §°% for 13: 74° for 26: and 10%, for 52. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
HOTELS AND BOARDING Houses RECOMMENDED BRITISH 


HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, | 
uf recuperation. 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 





) ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
) —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 3§s. 
ie with dinner 6s. od. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 


] .DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. vill *“Melcrest’ iheseccnsdeiel Tel.31295 


| OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. | 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vita 
Special residential terms. 


Sun Loungs. From 4 gns. 


LOWESTOFT, GRAND HOTEL 


Private Sea front. Completely modern, excellent cuisine 
and service. Bathing, tennis, bowls, dancing, concerts. 
Garage. Fully licensed, moderate inclusive terms.— 
Brochure No. sa from SECRETARY. 





1 EF RESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for are go: list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE? S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. BR. Hi. A. Lrp,, St: GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


‘OUTHSEA—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
h Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. Night 
porter, excellent Catering, from 3 guineas, booklet. 








se: — WORLD OUGHT TO KNOW OF IT.” 


Judging from the Register, we believe that ,the dis- 
criminating world does know of this delightful South 
Kensington hotel which lies in such a fashionable 
Square that it is not allowed to advertise its name. 
Here are always to be found people who appreciate 
comfort and an exclusive and convenient address ata 
very moderate ores weekly sum 

Write Box +» 14 Cromwell Place, S.W.7. 

Or telephone. When 4546. 





Ww*k ICK CLUB, LTD. 21 St.George’ “7 s. Ww. I 

—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night, or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


WwW DOWNS.—Small social club (lic.) 
with premises in old FARMHOUSE standing in 44 

acres, RIGHT AWAY FROM ALL TRAFFIC, offers 
accommodation for holidays or longer. Own produce, 
really Gooo ENGLISH COOKING, and individual atten- 
tion. Riding, bathing, tennis, etc. in neighbourhood. | 
Terms 24 guns. INCLUSIVE of garage, stabling, etc., etc. 

Absolutely No  Exrras.—Apply, ARNOTT, Burton 
Grange, Mere, Wilts. (tel. Mere 14). 














THE 


SPECTATOR 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 





To readers on holiday, who normally 
THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the world, post 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 


for delivery through the nearest local 


receive 


newsagent, 





Please send instructions, with remittance to 


cover cost for the period, to: | 


The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. | 
99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1. 











Your refuge when weary—delight | § a 





The most potent “rm [ 
Spring in Europe 


Rheumatism, Sciatica, Asthma, Tropical Diseases 
and their consequences, ailments of the joints, 
circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA) 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 


Illustrated prospectus from the Manzgement, 
Schinznach Spa. 


RAGAZ Spa| 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery 
THE MOST ABUNDANT 
AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 
AT A TEMP. OF 98.7° F. 





Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica, 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic 
Constipation. 


THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 
CABINS, 20 THERAPIES .ON’ THE 
PREMISES OF 


GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


Golf. Tennis. Trout Fishing. 


Bad VULPERA 
Tarasp| 


ENGADINE 4000 FEET. 

NEAR NATIONAL PARK. 
The only sulphate of sodium Spa in the Alps. 
Liver, Gall, Gallstones, Kidney, Intestine, 
Obesity, Diabetes, Heart, Circulation, Tropical, 
Urinary troubles. Chalybeate and Saline baths. 
Swimming pool, golf, tennis. _ Illustrated 
booklet by 

Hotels WALDHAUS, 400 beds; 
SCHWEIZERHOF, 300 beds. 

















|e) Seedless Grapefruit 20s. 


| Fruit, V16, Pierhead, Liverpool. | 








FRESH FRUIT 


UICY Sunkist Oranges, case 200 23s. Case 80 Finest 
Case half Oranges, half 
Choice Empire | 


Grapefruit 22s. 6d. Box 40 Ibs. 
SUNRIPE | 


Dessert Apples 17s. 6d. Carriege paid c.w.o. 








HOLIDAYS | 


YESIDES its New £80,000 Baths and “All Inclu- | 
) sive” Cure Scheme HARROGATE offers won- | 
derful attractions. September 18th to 23rd _ SIR | 


‘| THOMAS BEECHAM AND LONDON PHILHAR- | 


MONIC ORCHESTRA will be at the Musical Festival. 

Details from P. M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau. | 
Cheap Monthly Returns by Rail. 
| 





YHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incompar- 

) able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and | 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dept. 11. 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 





EVON & CORNWALL.—I¢eal Holiday centres. 
| Free illustrated brochure No. 26.—SEASIDE :AND | 
Country Guest Houses, Ltp., Dawlish. | 
| 
| 


| EDZELL (Angus). 
| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).— 
| FILEY (Yorks). 


HOTELS 


| BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
| BEXHILL- ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 


| BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 


BOXHI! L (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BR 
HOTEL. , oe 


| BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 
| CAMBRIDGE. 
for | CAPEL CURIG. 
| CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
| CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD. 

| CRIEFF (Pe:ths). 


—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 


STRATHEARN HYDRO, 


EASTBOURNE.- gr pore 
PARK GATES. 


| EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH. 

—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 

HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. ; 


KESWiCK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 


LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PerwIck Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY. 

ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Southerland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HOtEL. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 


| TORQUAY.—GRAND. 


—HEADLAND. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
—SEASCAPE. 











Mr. Ashley Courtenay is an adept in 
unearthing large and small hotels, inns 
and guest-houses where the food is good, 
the beds are soft and modern comforts 
will be found—and not necessarily on 
the beaten track. 


By arrangement with “ The Spectator,” Mr. 
Ashley Courtenay will be pleased to give advice 
free of charge to any reader desirous of informa- 
tion concerning Hotels in Great Britain. Please 
write to 99 Gower St., W.C.I, and enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


“LET’S HALT AWHILE” 
By Ashley Courtenay. 

Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 1939-40 Edition 
200 pages. VOL. II. Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd Edition published 1938. 
190 pages. VOL. II1. Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Isle of Wight. Ist Edition published 1939. 
112 pages. VOL. IV. Cotswolds and Thames 
Valley. (In preparation.) 


PRICE I/- EACH 


VOL. |. 
just published. 
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